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THE EDUCATION OF 
ALFRED VICTOR DU PONT, 
NINETEENTH CENTURY INDUSTRIALIST 


By NorMAN B, WILKINSON* 


INTRODUCTION 


IG business, and the men who have created the large corpora- 
tions—the Great Organizers, as Ernest Dale has named them 
—have been the subjects of considerable historical investigation in 
recent years.’ The industrial corporation, as an institution in our 
economy responsible for more than 90 per cent of all goods pro- 
duced, and one that provides employment for over 90 per cent of 
all people engaged in manufacturing occupations, arrests the at- 
tention of both historian and economist.? Research, as we know, 
has centered upon the post-Civil War businessmen, the iron and 
steel “barons,” the railway “kings,” the utility tycoons, automo- 
bile manufacturers, oil company executives, and sundry others 
who shaped the era of big business and energized the age of con- 
solidation, 

Much less attention has been given to an earlier generation of 
industrialists, those of the first decades of the nineteenth century 
when the Industrial Revolution was taking root in this country, 
and the attributes they brought to bear on the businesses they 
directed. 

Here we would like to sketch a brief account of one of these 


* Dr. Wilkinson received his A.B. from Muhlenberg College and his M.A 
and Ph.D. from the University of Pennsylvania. He taught at Muhlenberg 
College and was later a member of the staff of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. He is now Research Associate with the Hagley 
Museum, and Book Review Editor of Pennsylvania History. 

This paper was originally presented as a Boyd Lee Spahr Lecture at 
Dickinson College in 1957, and read in its present revised form at the Associ- 
ation’s annual convention at Lewisburg, October 15, 1960. The author wishes 
to acknowledge the assistance of Charles C. Sellers, Librarian, Dickinson 
College, and Carroll W. Pursell, Jr., graduate fellow, Hagley Museum. 

1Ernest Dale, The Great Organizers (New York, 1960). 

2 Adolf A. Berle, Jr., and Gardiner C. Means, The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property (New York, 1948, reprint), 14. 
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early firms when it was a small enterprise managed by one family, 
some forty or more years before the Civil War. Our principal 
concern, however, is not a history of the company, but as close a 
scrutiny as we can obtain of the education and training received by 
the son of the founder of the firm. If his preparation was typical 
of that received by the young men who moved into responsible 
positions in America’s first manufacturing establishments, then 
we shall possibly obtain a better understanding of the proprietor- 
manager class that directed our pre-Civil War industries. We shall 
also learn a little of the role of institutions of higher learning in 
training young men in physics, mineralogy, and chemistry—sci- 
ences that were becoming increasingly important as industrial 
technology grew more complex. 


I 


The decision had proven a wise one. So the father sat down 
one day and wrote these words to his closest friend back in the 
homeland : 


Perhaps you may remember my comparison of the world 
to a piece of cheese; in your place I should not hesitate 
to put one of my eggs on the fresh new side where we live 
rather than keep them all on the rotten side that is called 
Europe. Pline, with his education and under our wings, 
would do well here. If before you send him to us, you 
have him study science—chemistry and mechanics, it 
would be very helpful, . . . it is easy to find capital here to 
start an industry,—only knowledge is necessary.* 


Kleuthére Irénée du Pont could write with happy assurance 
after nine years’ residence in America that this was the land of 
opportunity—the new side of the cheese. 

The story of the du Ponts’ departure from “the rotten side that 
is called Europe” nearly a decade earlier is the immigrant story, 
but with considerable drama in motivation and incident. The du 
Ponts were neither royalist exiles nor penniless migrants. Pierre 
Samuel du Pont de Nemours, head of the family, was a self-made 
man whose career epitomized the Enlightenment. He had pro- 

*E. I. du Pont to P. N. Harmand, January 28, 1809, in B. G. du Pont (ed.), 


The Life of Eleuthére Irénée du Pont from Contemporary Correspondence, 
1778-1834, 11 vols. (Newark, Del., 1923-1926), v. 8, 147-148. 
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gressed from watchmaker to economist, author, educator, printer, 
philosopher, Inspector General of Manufactures, member of the 
Estates General, and briefly president of the Council of Ancients in 
the revolutionary government of France. Visionary and idealistic, 
he was thoroughly in sympathy with the demands for the reform 
of the Bourbon monarchy, but he respected tradition and sought 
change with moderation. His ideal of government was the British 
system—a constitutional monarchy where the king reigned but 
did not rule. 

Moderation was swept aside, however, in the radical turmoil 
of the Reign of Terror and in the stalemated and corrupt ineffec- 
tiveness of the Directory that followed. The elder du Pont was twice 
imprisoned ; close to the guillotine on one occasion and almost de- 
ported to the penal colony of Cayenne on another. At other times 
he was under house arrest, in hiding, or masquerading as an elderly 
physician to escape detection. Twice his printing establishment, 
in which his younger son Eleuthére assisted him, was wrecked on 
government orders. Many of his friends and associates had been 
even less fortunate—they were gone. Among them was Antoine 
Lavoisier who had taught Eleuthére the rudiments of powder- 
making at the Arsenal in Paris. France had no further use for 
scientists! And France was no longer a hospitable place offering 
a future for men of du Pont’s talents and moderate outlook. He 
decided that he and his family would leave “the volcano” that 
was France.‘ 

Du Pont had many friends who were Americans, among them 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Monroe. Lafayette was a close family 
friend. Du Pont’s elder son Victor was in the French consular 
service stationed in Charleston and then New York. The father 
met Americans in France on government business and on private 
affairs, and also agents trying to sell American lands. One of the 
last publications issued by Chez du Pont, his publishing house, was 
the multi-volumed Travels in North America by the observant 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt. Eleuthére was reading galley proof of 
this work in the months just prior to their departure from France. 
3y such means father and son were kept informed about this 


“See B. G. du Pont, Du Pont de Nemours, 1739-1817, 2 vols. (Newark, 
Del., 1933) ; Pierre Jolly, Du Pont de Nemours, Soldat de la Liberté (Paris, 
1956). 

















108 PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
country well in advance of their decision to migrate. After a long 
conversation with a Colonel Fulton, undoubtedly Robert Fulton, 
Irénée exclaimed to his wife: 


Oh! how happy we would be, my Sophie, away from the 
volcano on which we live and established in the promised 
land.® 


His first son, Alfred Victor, was born in the spring of 1798, 
and these words of bright anticipation were as much a_ hope 
for his son’s future as for his own. 

The young father prepared himself for life in the new home. 
Not as a printer, his most recent occupation, nor as a powder- 
maker—that did not enter his mind at this time. For the “grand 
projet” being planned by his father, Eleuthére’s great usefulness 
would be as a botanist. Uppermost in the elder du Pont’s mind, a 
mind teeming with plans and alternatives, was the establishment 
of a colony somewhere in the back counties of Virginia or Ken- 
tucky. It would be a model, planned settlement founded on the 
principles of the French physiocrats, a philosophy of which du 
Pont was one of the most articulate exponents. “He who tills 
his own soil will be satisfied.” 

So Eleuthére, in the months prior to the family’s departure, 
took a course in botany at the Jardin des Plantes, the botanical 
gardens of Paris. Ever serious-minded, he never missed a lecture 
“. . . So that they may be useful for my 
Sophie and her little ones.”® When the time came to fill out his 
passport he iisted his occupation as “botaniste’—a less suspect 
vocation in wartime France than powdermaker or printer. 
Thomas Jefferson greeted the du Ponts early in 1800 with a 

. welcome . . . to our shore, where you will at least be free 
from some of those sources of disquietude which have surrounded 
you in Europe.’ The vice president of the United States then 
cautioned against launching the settlement project. The times 
were bad, there had been a great deal of speculation and land 
values were abnormally high, and there were Americans in this 
business who regarded every stranger as lawful prey. Du Pont 


and kept copious notes, 


“ 


5E. I. du Pont to Sophie du Pont, September 27, 1797, Life of E. J. 
du Pont, v. 4, 71. 
®Ibid., May 13, 1799, v. 4, 321. 
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should familiarize himself fully with the land situation. Possibly in 
another two or three years conditions would be more favorable.’ 
Reluctantly du Pont gave up his dream of a “Rural Society,” and 
he and his sons turned to other pursuits. About this time Jefferson 
asked du Pont for his views on education that he might consider 
them in planning the University of Virginia—‘“A short note on 
each science, such as you might give without too much trouble 
would be thankfully received.” Du Pont responded within two 
months in a “note” running to 161 printed pages, entitled National 
Education in the United States of America, a volume worth the 
perusal of those interested in the philosophy and curricula of 
education in the early nineteenth century, as expressed by a gentle- 
man of the French Enlightenment.‘ 

Victor, elder son and former consular official, became a com- 
mission merchant in New York City where he handled foreign 
shipments, dealt in foreign exchange, and undertook purchasing 
assignments. But Victor was too affable and easygoing a person to 
succeed in business. In 1805 he failed when Napoleon’s govern- 
ment refused to compensate him for expenses he had incurred in 
provisioning French troops and frigates in New York harbor. 
These forces had been on their way to the West Indies to put 
down the Negro uprisings led by Toussaint L’Ouverture. 

Eleuthére had marked time for a number of months casting 
about for a gainful occupation. Tradition has it that in late sum- 
mer of 1800 he was out hunting with a Frenchman, Colonel Louis 
Tousard, Inspector of Artillery for the U. S. Army. They were 
dissatisfied with the poor quality of American-made powder they 
had bought. Here the idea was born—why not start a gunpowder 
factory and utilize the training he had had under Lavoisier! 
Using French methods and French machinery Eleuthére was cer- 
tain he could make black powder of superior quality. This was 
the beginning of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company. 

The first decade, until 1812, was a difficult uphill struggle. The 
first powder sold to the government was used by the Navy in the 

*Dumas Malone (ed.), Correspondence Between Thomas Jefferson and 


Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours, 1798-1817 (New York, 1930), 3-4; 
Life of E. I. du Pont, v. 5, 143-147. 


*P. S. du Pont de Nemours, National Education in the United States of 
America. Translated from the second French edition of 1812 and with an 
introduction by B. G. du Pont (Newark, Del., 1923). 
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Tripolitan War of 1805. But government orders were slow in 
coming and were not very large. Jefferson’s passive neutralist 
policies could not sanction the stockpiling of munitions. The presi- 
dent did, however, praise the powder he had bought for his own 
hunting and blasting at Monticello as excellent. Du Pont had to 
battle rival powdermakers who tried to entice his workmen away 
and steal his equipment. There was prejudice in both trade and 
government circles because of his French origin—aggravated par- 
ticularly when Franco-American relations were strained by Napo- 
leon’s maritime policies. The du Pont name did not appear in any 
local advertising for two years after he began his business. 

The impression may have arisen that this first du Pont indus- 
trialist had become a wealthy man. His estate had grown. He had 
a comfortable, commodious home, at times bursting with his 
seven children and their kinfolk and friends whom they often 
entertained. Farmlands and orchard bordered the mills that by 
1815 could produce over half a million pounds of powder annually. 
Markets were expanding as powder was used in quarrying, min- 
ing, canal and road construction, and on the pioneer frontier 
moving westward. But the business had been founded on borrowed 
money and more was borrowed to enlarge it. Throughout the 
founder's lifetime he was constantly concerned with paying off 
debts as they fell due. A visitor once made the remark, “Mr. du 
Pont is a man of great capital, which may disappear overnight.” 
On more than one occasion shattering explosions almost destroyed 
his entire establishment. Not until three years after his death 
were all his obligations cleared. This task fell largely upon his 
eldest son Alfred Victor, and a son-in-law, James Bidermann. 


Il 


Alfred Victor was a baby in his father’s arms when the family 
stepped ashore at Newport, Rhode Island, on New Year’s Day, 
1800. His boyhood on the Brandywine can be glimpsed principally 
through the letters written by his parents. The du Pont home was 
only five miles from Wilmington but 150 years ago that was virtual 
isolation for youngsters. Alfred’s playmates were his sisters and 
brothers and the children of the powder workmen—the Murphys, 
the Callahans, the Boyds, the Harkins, the Flanagans—nearly all 
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Irish families recently arrived. When Uncle Victor’s family 
settled on the opposite shore, he had some cousins with whom to 
play. Madame du Pont was a devoted mother giving the children 
the time she could spare from running a large household and 
directing the feeding and housing and laundry of the single work- 
men who lived in the company dormitory. She may have been the 
first company bookkeeper, for some of the earliest records appear 
to be in a feminine hand. 

The woodlands surrounding the home and powder yard invited 
exploration by growing youngsters. Their curiosity about bugs, 
butterflies, animals of all kinds, snakes—of which there were 
plenty—shells, leaves, flowers, and minerals was encouraged by 
the parents who helped them with their collections. Alfred had a 
keen interest in mineralogy; his father brought home new speci- 
mens from his frequent trips. On a New England trip he wrote 
from Providence, “. . . I spent the evening gathering minerals for 
Alfred, which is not very difficult here, where the bones of the 
earth are very near the skin.”® 

Alfred’s early education was gained at home from his mother 
and father and elder sister Victorine. There may have been a 
private tutor now and then from Wilmington or Philadelphia. In 
the family circle French was spoken, so Alfred grew up in a 
bilingual household. French and American newspapers and journals 
were read. On the book shelves were Grimshaw’s History of Eng- 
land, Aesop’s Fables, Recueil Choisi (historical anecdotes), Rosa- 
mond, The Good Aunt, some Latin books, and an early prototype 
of Dr. Spock’s best seller, The Parents’ Assistant, two volumes." 
Three publications of special import to the father were Niles’ 
Weekly Register, like the Wall Street Journal an indispensable aid 
to men in business; the Archives of Useful Knowledge edited by 
James Mease, M.D., of Philadelphia, and The Emporium of all 
the Arts and Sciences, edited by the professor of chemistry at 
Dickinson College, Thomas Cooper. 

In 1811 Alfred, at the age of 13, was not yet ready to absorb 
Mr. Cooper's lectures in chemistry. So for four years he at- 


°E. I. du Pont to Victorine (du Pont) Bauduy, July 16, 1821, Life of 
E. I. du Pont, v. 11, 38. 

MS letters from Sophie du Pont and Victorine (du Pont) Bauduy to 
Henry du Pont, January 23, 28, 30, 1823, Eleutherian Mills Historical Library. 
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tended Mount Airy College north of Philadelphia where the 
curriculum was a classical one, along with some stiff work in 
mathematics taught by a Reverend Mr. Brosius, companion of 
Prince Gallitzin, and later to move on to Harvard University. The 
training was sound. It pleased the father who recommended Mount 
Airy College to several friends and business associates as a good 
school to which they should send their sons. 

E. I. du Pont wanted his son to assist him in the powder business 
and to succeed him as its director. He did not scorn the liberal 
arts, but the best preparation for a young manufacturer of ex- 
plosives was in the sciences. The father was well read in many 
areas of science; we know the books he bought and borrowed, 
his associations with such learned groups as the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and his correspondence with several of its mem- 
bers. Its librarian, John Vaughan, was both a du Pont powder 
agent and a friend. The Abbé Correa, Rafinesque, and Thomas 
Law were among du Pont’s correspondents. In 1803 he expressed 
amazement that so few people knew that Priestley, “one of the 
greatest chemists of Europe,” had established himself in Northum- 
berland't And du Pont himself had been a student of Priestley’s 
earlier contemporary, Lavoisier. He liked what he read of the 
practical applications of science to industry and manufacturing 
that appeared in Cooper’s Emporium, and he approved his utili- 
tarian view of education: 


We teach our youth in vain unless we enable them to 
keep pace with the improvements of the day. 


Cooper had aiso commented that “There are few chemists in this 
country among manufacturers.’ 

Cooper, in du Pont’s opinion, was the man most eminently 
qualified to teach chemistry to his son, to train him to become the 
Du Pont Company chemist. It is highly probable that the father 
had read Cooper’s introductory lecture, a masterly survey of the 
history of chemistry and an appeal for its recognition in the prac- 


“E. I. du Pont to P. S. du Pont de Nemours, July 16, 1803, Life of E. J. 
du Pont, v. 6, 253. 

22 Emporium of Arts and Sciences, v. 2 (1813), 7; new series, v. 1 (1813), 
18; Dumas Malone, The Public Life of Thomas Cooper, 1783-1839 (New 
Haven, 1926). 
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tical arts. This lecture had been printed and widely circulated. And 
if the elder du Pont had read or had had reported to him some of 
the principles of education as set forth by President Jeremiah 
Atwater of Dickinson College in his inaugural address of 1809, 
he would have been doubly assured that Dickinson was the right 
college for Alfred. Natural philosophy, astronomy, and chemistry, 
especially the last, said President Atwater, 


are sciences which I should always wish to see claiming 
a conspicuous place in education and exhibited for stu- 
dents as worth the most diligent study of all... . The 
sciences are viewed as important in other countries and 
governments, even monarchical ones, and are they to be 
considered of no importance as relating to a republican 
government? . . . We live under the full blaze of the 
gospel and the meridian lustre of the sun of science." 


But Atwater was soon to utter words in a different tenor— 
words that would make every parent pause and reconsider before 
entering his son at Dickinson. Atwater had not been in Carlisle 
very long before he damned that old frontier and barracks town as, 


literally & emphatically Satan’s seat. There pride and ir- 
religion have long been enthroned and enjoyed undis- 
puted dominion. . . . The higher class here have been 
little better than infidels. 


The habits of Dickinson students were deplorable. They did 
“what was right in their own eyes—spending their time at taverns 
and in the streets, lying in bed always till breakfast, and never at 
the College but at the time of lecture . . . and caring nothing for 
any power which the faculty ever exercised.” Atwater applied, 
with faculty cooperation no doubt, some stern remedial measures to 
the college community, and within a year’s time Benjamin Rush 
could rejoice that his creation was no longer a “son of sorrow,” 
but a “child of laughter to his heart.’ 

The span of rejoicing ended, however, when the college trustees, 


8 J. Atwater, An Inaugural Address .. . (Carlisle, 1809). 

“4 Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., “Thomas Cooper at Dickinson College, 1811-1815,” 
in Journal of the History of Medicine, VIII, 71-72. See also James H. Mor- 
gan, Dickinson College: The History of One Hundred and Fifty Ycars, 
1783-1933 (Carlisle, 1933). 
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against Atwater’s wishes, named Thomas Cooper as professor of 
chemistry in 1811. This critical, contentious, and outspoken Uni- 
tarian, who even dared to criticize Christianity, would “poison the 
minds of youth.” But Cooper soon proved popular both as teacher 
and as person with his students. Chemistry was a new, and for 
some a fascinating field; Cooper was a stimulating teacher and an 
able demonstrator ; he invited discussion, and doctored the minor 
illnesses of his students with a supreme elixir—Madeira wine. 
An unbeatable combination, certainly worthy of a student accolade 
at class day festivities. 

Entering college in 1816 was not preceded by the several 
hurdles and screening devices that have become part of the college 
entrance ritual in our time. Hence we cannot check back on Alfred 
du Pont’s entrance or aptitude performances to see whether or 
not he was a student of promise. But he had an observant and 
articulate grandfather, du Pont de Nemours, who had returned 
from France in 1815 to live out his few remaining years with 
Irénée’s family at Eleutherian Mills on the Brandywine. As Al- 
fred, with his father and two sisters, who went along for the ride, 
set off in the family coach for Carlisle, fifty leagues away, in 
May, 1816, this was the grandfather’s prophecy : 


Alfred will not be what is called a scholar, but he will 
be a chemist, mathematician and mechanic. These are the 
most important actual sciences in our position. He has a 
great deal of ingenuity, skill and pontique strength of 
will,25 


On another occasion the grandfather commented that Alfred 
had much ingenuity for mechanics, the practical sciences and useful 
arts. He possessed a strong and silent will. 


At the age of forty he will be a man of lofty and power- 
ful judgement.*® 


By coincidence Alfred did become head of the powder company in 
his fortieth year. But this is running ahead of our story. 
With stops at Lancaster, Middletown, and Harrisburg, the du 
*P. S. du Pont de Nemours to Madame du Pont de Nemours, May 29, 


1816, MS letter, Eleutherian Mills Historical Library. 
“ Ibid., November 15, 1816. 
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Pont entourage reached Carlisle on a Sunday afternoon in May 
after two days on the road. A satisfactory program of instruction 
was decided upon, though du Pont mentions no other subject than 
chemistry, taught by Cooper, when writing of these arrangements. 
Alfred’s living arrangements were more difficult to settle upon. 
Dickinson students, it would seem, had backslid into habits of sloth 
and indifference since President Atwater’s earlier efforts at reform. 
This was du Pont’s comment to his wife: 


Judge Cooper, who lives in the college, wanted Alfred to 
be there too and I regretfully consented because I saw 
nothing else to do. Fortunately I found out in time that 
it would be very bad for his work as well as for his recre- 
ation—he would have had to spend his evenings and Sun- 
days in very bad company. I made a compromise arrange- 
ment that will avoid those two difficulties and yet give all 
the time he needs for study. He will go to the college in 
the early morning, have his breakfast and dinner there 
and stay all day; in the evening he will return for supper 
and for the night in a private house, where he has a very 
nice room, with nice people who will take good care of 
him and with whom he will spend his Sundays. Part of 
the time he will be with the family of our old corre- 
spondent, James Givin, who are very wholesome and re- 
spected people here. . . . Their son, who is Alfred’s age, 
studies at the College, and will be a good friend for 
Alfred and prevent his making unfortunate acquaint- 
ances, as he might easily have done." 


These are the words of a loving and conscientious parent de- 
termined to see that his son got a good start on his college career 
in favorable surroundings and with the right kind of companions. 
As an alumnus some years later (1845) Alfred made a gift. of 
some books to the Belles Lettres Society, one of which bore the 
title A Father’s Gift to His Children, 2 volumes, by William 
Mavor, published in 1815. It is rather a nice thought that the 
father may have presented this to Alfred upon his entrance into 
the collegiate world. A second gift was a chemistry book by 
Thomas Ewell, M.D., a man who had gone into the powder business 
about 1810 and had become a strong competitor of du Pont’s for 


"KE. I. du Pont to Sophie du Pont, May 21, 1816, Life of E. I. du Pont, 
v. 10, 150-151. 
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government business during the War of 1812. James Givin was in 
the class of 1817, a year ahead of Alfred. The younger Givin be- 
came a physician and died in 1825. Other associates of Alfred 
were James E. Madison of Virginia, President Madison’s nephew, 
and John Winebrenner, founder of the Church of God. 

Alfred’s stay at Dickinson was of less than six months duration, 
from May to September, 1816, when the college closed. The closing 
was brought on by the feud between President Atwater and Pro- 
fessor Cooper which culminated in the resignation of both, and 
then of the greater part of the faculty. We have none of Alfred’s 
letters to his parents, if he wrote any, during this semester. But 
we can glimpse a little of the intellectual fare he was absorbing 
from the “Minutes of the Belles Lettres Society” and from the 
record of books circulated among its members. In June Alfred 
was unanimously accepted into that society upon nomination by 
Martin Ewing, a Maryland youth who was elected president at this 
meeting. It would be interesting to know if Alfred, French-born 
and with French associations, participated in the debate on the 
question “Was it Proper for the Allied Powers to Interfere in 
Placing Louis XVIII upon the Throne of France,” that the mem- 
bers held five days later. Dickinson students settled that issue in 
the negative despite Castlereagh, Metternich, and Tsar Alexander! 

For the next meeting du Pont was one of a committee that 
framed the issue for debate, “Is an Extorted Oath Obligatory?” 
Here they were whetting their philosophical teeth on a contentious 
bone that has troubled man for ages, but one to which our more 
recent legislative bodies in their august wisdom have given quick 
and arbitrary answer. The conclusion of the Belles Lettres mem- 
bers was just the opposite. 

Du Pont was elected president of the Belles Lettres Society at 
the July meeting when the society debated, “Was Brutus Justi- 
fiable in Murdering Julius Caesar?” The decision was in the 
negative. And seven years before President Monroe answered the 
question for them, Dickinson students had argued whether “It 
Would be Wise and Just for the United States to Declare for the 
Independence of South America and Assist Her to Obtain It?” 
We assume Alfred took a lively part in this discussion, both on 
grounds of national policy and because Latin America was a newly- 
opening market for the sale of American-made gunpowder. Alfred 
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was late for the August meeting—maybe the heat—and as a con- 
sequence he was fined 6% cents for being three minutes tardy in 
opening the debate on the question, “Should the Rate of Interest 
on Money be Established by Law?” This subject was pertinent 
for these were years of “wildcat” state and private banking, dur- 
ing the interim between the death of the First Bank of the United 
States and the creation of the Second. The decision was in the 
affirmative; the students decided that the business community 
needed the stability which a fixed loan rate would supply. 

Early in September Alfred applied for and received a diploma 
from the Belles Lettres Society. The last record shows that he had 
paid into the Society the sum of $5.56% during his membership.** 

Of the classroom instruction Alfred received we have no ink- 
ling, but in view of his continuing as a student of Cooper’s in 
Philadelphia after both had left Dickinson, it is certain that both 
father and son were satisfied with the instruction in chemistry. 
Some of the books that Alfred read at Dickinson give us some 
idea of his interests—or what his professors were requiring. The 
first books he checked out were six volumes of chemistry; two 
were F. C. Accum’s System of Theoretical and Practical Chemistry, 
edited in 1814 by Cooper, and four volumes of Thomas Thomp- 
son’s A System of Chemistry, a later edition of which Cooper 
edited in 1818. These were followed by three volumes of another 
Thompson’s History. In July he found time to peruse a volume 
of Naval Sketches—his cousin was to become Rear Admiral Sam- 
uel Francis du Pont in the Civil War—and two volumes of Scot- 
tish Chiefs and four volumes of Phedora carried him midway 
through August, when he became interested in two volumes of 
Female Biography. He was then eighteen years of age. More manly 
fare followed with McFingal, Mariners’ Chronicle, Lord of the 
Isles, and Castle Rackrent. He squeezed in a volume of Select 
Plays and some Chinese Tales before topping off this literary re- 
past with Roderick Random and Don Quixote.’ As every college 
student and alumnus knows, it is one thing to check out books and 
another to read them! If young Alfred read all these books in his 
five months at Dickinson, one might hazard the conclusion that he 


8 “Minutes of the Belles Lettres Society,” Dickinsonia Collection, Dickin- 
son College Library. 
® Ibid. 
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read a good deal more in this short span than many a student of 
today reads in his entire four years in college. With this we take 
leave of Dickinson with Alfred and Dr. Cooper and journey to 
Philadelphia. 

Alfred needed a vacation, so he went home to the Brandywine 
for a few weeks’ rest. On a business trip to Philadelphia in early 
October his father met Judge Cooper who requested that Alfred 
join him at once. Cooper needed an assistant for the lectures and 
experiments he was offering at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he was about to be appointed professor of chemistry and 
mineralogy in the faculty of natural science. Alfred responded 
with alacrity, bought himself some new clothes, and here began a 
master-apprentice relationship that served him well as du Pont’s 
chemist in later years. It was Alfred’s duty to prepare and assist in 
the experiments Cooper used to illustrate his lectures. Being 
trusted with experimental apparatus was a rare privilege for a 
student in the early 1800’s even though they were only Cooper’s 
domestic utensils. It appears, if grandfather du Pont de Nemours 
was correct, that teacher and pupil had not entirely severed their 
connections with Carlisle. Of Cooper, he noted, 


He gives courses in both cities. Alfred will serve as his 
operator ; that is the best way to learn.*° 


Throughout all of 1817 Alfred assisted and studied under 
Cooper at the University and at Cooper’s home. Dr. Charles Cald- 
well, also on the Penn faculty, stated that only he and Cooper 
delivered lectures; all their colleagues were “sleeping partners in 
the concern.”*' In his introductory lecture Cooper outlined what 
the course would attempt to do: 


| hope to give the natural history of the substances which 
are the objects of chemical investigation ; then their arti- 
ficial history ; how to procure them; then their chemical 


~ Pp. S. du Pont de Nemours to Madame du Pont de Nemours, October 16, 
1816, MS letter, Eleutherian Mills Historical Library. 

“Charles Caldwell, Autobiography of Charles Caldwell, M.D., Harriot W. 
Warner (ed.), (Philadelphia, 1855), 330. John H. Powell questions Cald- 
well’s veracity when discussing his professional associates. E. P. Cheyney, 
History of the University of Pennsylvania, 1740-1940 (Philadelphia, 1940), 
206, states that Dr. Barton, Professor of Botany, was the “only member of 
the Faculty who lectured regularly.” 
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properties when procured ; and lastly their uses in medi- 
cine, in the arts, and in manufactures.”" 


Cooper also offered lectures, three a week for two to three 
months, in mineralogy, making use of some three to four thou- 
sand specimens. This series was open to the public at $15.00 for 
the course.** 

It was not an easy program for Alfred. He had to “stretch” 
to grasp all that the judge was expounding and demonstrating. His 
grandfather made this wry comment about his difficulties : 


Alfred is at the home of the chemist Cooper, distilling his 
head in Alembics and Retorts, and breaking it against all 
the mineralogical stones.** 


College vacation periods came later in the year a century and 
more ago. Cooper and Alfred worked and taught right through 
the hot summer months of 1817 until late August, when they took 
a three-month respite until late November. There is reason to be- 
lieve that E. I. du Pont planned to have Alfred go to France for 
further study but a series of misfortunes made this impossible. 
The grandfather, du Pont de Nemours, died in August of 1817; 
an impatient shareholder, a member of the family, began legal 
proceedings to collect dividends she claimed were due to her; and 
in March, 1818, occurred the first really devastating explosion in 
the powder factory. It happened the day after St. Patrick’s Day, 
a day liquidly celebrated by the Brandywine Irishmen. Over thirty 
persons were killed and many of the mills leveled to the ground. 
Du Pont’s capital had virtually disappeared overnight. Alfred was 
needed at home to assist in re-building, and in salvaging the busi- 
ness. At the age of twenty his formal education ceased. Whether 
to him it was an occasion for regret, or relief, we do not know. 

During Alfred’s collegiate years there were no institutions offer- 
ing the specialized type of technical education toward which a 
manufacturer's son might be directed. Chemistry was taught by 
medical faculties and most of its applications were made within 
the context of medicine. An able scientist such as Thomas Cooper 

* Port Folio, v. 3 (1817), 201. 

= Analectic Magasine, v. 10 (1817), 352. 

“*P.S. du Pont de Nemours to Madame du Pont, July 1, 1817, MS letter, 


Eleutherian Mills Historical Library. 
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who believed in the necessity of scientific competence in industry 
was a rarity, and E. I. du Pont considered it very fortunate that 
Cooper could supervise his son’s collegiate education. On the other 
hand, the controversial temperament and the itinerant career of 
Cooper did not provide Alfred with a formal, lengthy period of 
preparation. The erratic course of his instruction was a serious 
handicap. Much later, in 1854, two years before his death, Alfred 
commented on the quality of the education he had received when 
contrasted with that of his younger brother Alexis: 


Alexis . . . received an education far superior to that 
given me, in this our father was right, his means were 
more ample and he wished Alexis to have .. . the best 
that could be had.*® 


Alexis, and Alfred’s own sons, Lammot, Alfred V., and Bider- 
mann, attended the University of Pennsylvania in the ’40’s and 
°50’s when such men as James C. Booth, “Professor of Chemistry 
as Applied to the Arts,” Robert Hare, John H. Frazer, and J. W. 
Alexander were offering courses in industrial chemistry, geology, 
mining, and engineering. Institutions of higher education, by mid- 
century and the Civil War, had finally come to share Cooper’s 
view that 


We teach our youth in vain unless we enable them to keep 
pace with the improvements of the day. 


* Allan J. Henry (ed.), Life of Alexis Irénée du Pont, 2 vols. (Phila- 
delphia, 1945), v. 2, 192. For the teaching of chemistry in a number of uni- 
versities see Wyndham D. Miles, “The Development of Chemical Education 
in Columbia, Princeton, Rutgers, and Pennsylvania Universities” (unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 1955). 
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PHILADELPHIA MERCHANTS AND THE 
YORKSHIRE BLANKET TRADE, 1820-1860 


By FREDERICK J. GLOVER* 


The opportunities open to an underdeveloped country 
in the foreign trade field are certain to be a vital factor 


in determining the rate at which it can make economic 
progress." 


_—— British “trade drive’? to secure overseas markets for 
manufactures in the years immediately following the close of 
the Napoleonic Wars was intensified after 1820, retaining its mo- 
mentum until the early 1860’s. During this period the woolen 
textile industry of the West Riding of Yorkshire contributed sub- 
stantially to the growing volume of goods which entered the 
United States, chiefly through the port of New York but also, to 
a lesser extent, through the ports of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. To facilitate this movement of British products to 
America various types of transatlantic trading arrangements were 
developed, and N.S. Buck has emphasized the important role played 
by British manufacturers in making direct merchanting contacts 
with American importers after 1815.2 One such manufacturer, 
Thomas Cook, blanketmaker of Dewsbury, was highly successful 
in establishing lasting and profitable trading associations with mer- 
chanting houses in the major American ports of entry. From the 
surviving record books and correspondence of Cook and his busi- 
ness associates it is possible to gain some insight into the nature 
and vagaries of the blanket trade between Yorkshire and Phila- 


*The writer was trained as an economist at the University of Leeds, 
England, where he received his undergraduate and postgraduate education. 
He held a teaching-research post at that university, followed by a teaching 
appointment at the University of Sheffield. During the academic year 1959- 
1960 he was Fulbright Visiting Lecturer in Economics at Lafayette College, 
and at the present time he holds the post of Fulbright Associate Professor 
of Economics at the College of William and Mary. 

1Jacob Viner, International Trade and Economic Development (Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1952), 146. 

*See N.S. Buck, The Development of the Organisation of Anglo-American 
Trade, 1800-1850 (New Haven, 1925), esp. 121 et seq. 
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delphia during the forty years following 1820, and to observe the 
wider influence that this trade exerted upon economic development 
in the two countries.* 


I 


Thomas Cook became a partner in the firm of Hagues and 
Cook in 1811, an enterp-is2 established to manufacture blankets 
and heavy woolen cloths at Dewsbury Mills, a small hamlet with 
long textile associations, situated on a loop of the River Calder in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. The Hague family were mer- 
chants, landowners, and country bankers, possessing substantial 
capital, and from the beginning of their partnership with Cook 
they conceded to him a large measure of freedom to organize the 
productive activities of the firm and to develop domestic and for- 
eign markets for the undertaking. Cook had been apprenticed to 
the wool and woolen cloth merchanting business with his father in 
Dublin, and this training, which seems to have been extremely 
thorough, gave him special advantages in the marketing field.* In 
the sphere of production, however, Cook had to learn the major 
techniques after he became a partner at Dewsbury Mills, and this 
he did by dint of patient observation of the spinning and weaving 
processes in the cottage industry of the Calder Valley and by 
frequent visits to the large dyeing, dressing, and finishing estab- 
lishments serving the woolen cloth trade and situated in Leeds, 
Wakefield, and Huddersfield. By the time that the partnership 
had overcome its initial teething troubles the trading dislocations 
of the immediate postwar period were retricting Cook’s market 
opportunities. He responded to this situation by seeking market 
outlets for blankets in the United States, and secured a foothold 
in this trade by exporting through English merchanting houses and 
by venturing speculative consignments of goods to American ports. 
This mode of selling, however, proved to be too risky for Cook 
and his partners, and, in 1821, a resident agent was appointed to 
act on their behalf in New York. In the following year this ar- 

*The records of Thomas Cook and his partners, for this part of the 
nineteenth century, have survived in the archives of the firm of Messrs. 
Wormalds and Walker, Ltd., of Dewsbury, England, and these documents 
form the basis of my two-volume work, “Dewsbury Mills: an historical and 


economic analysis,” an unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Leeds, 1959. 
*The Hagues were also associated with this Dublin partnership. 
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rangement was renewed and became a permanent part of the firm’s 
trading relationship with the United States.* 

The agent, Thomas Dixon (who seems to have been a migrant 
Yorkshireman), was already acting at this time for other West 
Riding exporters and also for a few American importers in the 
wool textile business, and he quickly forged what were to prove 
strong trading links between the firm of Hagues and Cook and a 
number of importing houses in New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore, In 1822, Dixon obtained trial orders for blankets from the 
houses of Alexander Henry, J. C. Jones, Brown Brothers and 
Company, and James Oakfield, all of Philadelphia.* The goods 
supplied to these customers by Thomas Cook met with a favorable 
reception, and in connection with these firms Dixon found that he 
was soon able to reduce his agency responsibilities to the sole, but 
not unimportant, duty of receiving payments for transmission to 
Cook and his partners ; all orders and instructions regarding sizes, 
styles, and colors being taken up directly between Philadelphia 
and Dewsbury. Two years later, Dixon introduced Cook’s prod- 
ucts to the firm of Wood, Abbott, and Wood, a newly created dry- 
goods merchanting house in Philadelphia led by Mr. Richard D. 
Wood, under whose direction the enterprise quickly gained “a 
reputation and success which placed it among the most con- 
spicuous throughout the whole interior which has business relations 
with Philadelphia.’”* This introduction was the beginning of a 


*For a discussion of the early experiences of this agency arrangement 
see my article, “Thomas Cook and the American Blanket Trade in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” Business History Review, XXXV (1961). 

°Of these Philadelphia houses, Jones and Oakfield never became large 
purchasers from Hagues and Cook, but Alexander Henry and Brown Brothers 
and Company were customers of some importance. Alexander Henry “a 
prominent man in the importation of . . . British dry goods” was a native 
of Ireland who established himself as a merchant in Philadelphia in the 
early 1790's. In the 1820’s his sons extended the family business interests to 
England where they founded merchanting houses in Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Leeds and made direct merchanting contacts with Yorkshire woolen 
manufacturers. See A. Ritter, Philadelphia and her Merchants (Philadelphia, 
1860), 166, and also Freeman Hunt, Lives of American Merchants (New 
York, 1858), I, 473-492. 

* Encyclopaedia of Contemporary Biography of Pennsylvania (New York, 
1889), I, 176. The firm changed its name to “Wood, Abbott and Company” 
in 1828. Richard Wood was a native of New Jersey, but his father was an 
Englishman with family connections in Bristol. See also E. D. Baltzell, 
Philadelphia Gentlemen (Glencoe, Illinois, 1958), esp. 75 and 101 for refer- 
ences to the social standing of the Wood family. 
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highly profitable trading association for both parties which ex- 
tended over forty years. 

The motives impelling Cook toward a direct and regular trading 
relationship with these Philadelphia customers are well defined 
in some of his early letters to Wood and Abbott.‘ In his first 
letter to that house he stated: 


We shall be glad to have your orders for any goods of 
our manufacture which consists chiefly of Blankets of all 
sorts, also Flushings. We begin in the last article as low 
as ls. 7d. per yard. We make the goods in all common 
colours such as Olive, Brown and Logwood Blue. In 
Blankets, Points and London Duffils the price will depend 
on the weight required, as we send three points on all 
rates, from 41s. to 110s. the piece of ten pairs of blankets. 
London Duffils are black and red striped and in pieces of 
eight pairs. When ordering you must say whether a low, 


9 


middling or good article be the best suited to your market.‘ 
A little later he was writing: 


Our prices are as low as we can make them and they do 
not yield us more than a bare profit, but we prefer reg- 
ular orders with small returns rather than the loss of 
our property in the consignment trade.'® 


He reiterated this sentiment in a letter to Oakfield, “the consign- 
ment business is hateful and never profitable” and added, “we 
shall do our best for you as we wish to have a certain return on 
our monies engaged in this long trade and we are anxious to have 


* Only the outgoing letters, in the form of tissue blotting copies (not all of 
which are decipherable) have survived in the archives of Hagues and Cook. 
There are some 175,000 of these copy letters which form the basis of my 
larger study of the enterprise, and the present article is a derivative of this 
voluminous correspondence. I am indebted to Mr. William Wormald and 
his fellow directors of the firm of Wormalds and Walker, Ltd., of Dewsbury 
for permission to use these records, and also to Professor A. J. Brown of 
the University of Leeds for the opportunity to pursue this research. 

® Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, March 16, 1824. Flushings were coarse, 
thick woolen fabrics; points were usually larger and heavier than ordinary 
blankets, brightly colored and with short stripes four to five inches in length 
inserted in the edge of the fabric, running across the warp. Originally, these 
stripes were extended to indicate the relative value of cloths in terms of their 
exchange for animal furs and skins. The Hudson’s Bay Company were major 
customers for points, and still are, but blankets of this type were also pur- 
chased by North American merchants for disposal in the United States and 
Canada. In course of time the point lost its significance as a mark of value, 
but it remained important for decorative purposes. 

” Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, March 30, 1824. 
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a regular vend for our goods in your city.’""' With a consignment 
note sent to Wood and Abbott he included the observation that : 


We have sent the Blankets and the Duffils and we hope 
that they meet with your satisfaction. We do not think 
that you could improve on these goods—either in price 
or quality—from any other Yorkshire house or from the 
Witney folk.” 


It is clear from this evidence that Cook was seeking to enlarge 
and stabilize his sales of woolens in the American market and 
particularly to increase the number of his regular correspondents. 
His endeavors were motivated by the advantages to be derived 
from increased diversification and flexibility; diversification 
achieved by the production of many types and qualities of blankets 
suited to the requirements of customers in different climatic re- 
gions, and flexibility of production attained largely through the 
improved utilization of different qualities of wool fiber afforded 
to him by the widening of his range of manufacture. By develop- 
ing his Philadelphia connections, and also by pushing into the Bal- 
timore market, Cook was able to spread his wares along the eastern 
seaboard of the United States and to reduce what he evidently 
regarded as a dangerous dependence upon New York as the major 
port of entry for his products. He was therefore engaging in a 
trade-diverting as well as a trade-expanding operation.’* The prac- 
tice of auctioning speculative consignments of textiles, often at 
extremely weak prices, was discouraging to the entrepreneur en- 
deavoring to build an orderly and permanent trading association, 
and this feature of the New York trade had adverse influences 
upon the stability of the trade as a whole.'* Cook was not able, 

" Thos. Cook to James Oakfield, March 31, 1824. 

“Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, August 23, 1824. Cook is here re- 
ferring to the Witney blanket manufacturers who were strongly competitive 
with the Yorkshire producers in the American market, particularly in the 
better quality blankets and in the trade in points. 

 Cook’s first important shipments to Baltimore were made to the house of 
Alexander Brown and Sons, one of the major merchanting firms of that 
city and the parent house related to the firm of Brown Brothers and Company 
in Philadelphia. 

“There were regular public auction sales in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, but New York was the major auction center for imported woolens. 
For a general discussion of the consignment and auction system see A. H. 
Cole, The American Wool Manufacture (Harvard, 1926), I, 156-160, and 


L. H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875 (New York, 1938), 
Chap. ITT. 
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however, to withdraw completely from the consignment system y: 
until about the middle of the 1840's, and his New York customers 
remained quantitatively more important to him than his other 
American purchasers throughout the period with which we are 
here concerned. 

Nevertheless, his efforts to widen and strengthen his market and 
to reduce his speculative activity were vigorously pursued in the 
1820’s, and his relationship with Wood and Abbott and other 
Philadelphia importers brought him two additional advantages. 
He was provided with a steady flow of market intelligence to 
supplement the information reaching him from Dixon, and he 


: : : b 
was enabled to gain an interest in the New Orleans trade, at that » 
time dominated by French textile houses, and to obtain an ‘ 
acquaintance with the Mexican and South American markets. . 

In the fall of 1826, Cook was requesting of Wood and Abbott: f 
f 
We should like to have samples of the French goods you P 
mention, we are sure that we can emulate these in all p 
respects at prices which will meet with your approval. b 
With regard to your South American and Mexican goods 
—we make some nice articles suitable for that trade and . 
we should be glad to meet your wishes in this respect." h 
P 
The Philadelphia house was at this time developing merchanting e 
contacts with New Orleans and forming business arrangements l 
for the re-export of Yorkshire woolens to South American ports.'* S 
The types of blankets popular in Louisiana were low-quality, light- P 
weight, and highly colorful fabrics known as “Slave cloths.” The 7 
Mexican trade demanded a slightly better quality product, but sy 
equally colorful, while the South American taste was for brightly . 
striped goods, coarsely woven and of a heavier weight. Cook seems ; 
to have had some difficulties in meeting the required colors in the ; 
( 
“ Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, September 4, 1826. 
A number of merchants in Philadelphia had established commercial } 
houses in New Orleans towards the end of the eighteenth century and the 
link between the two cities was a strong one in the 1820's. See De Bow’s b 
Commercial Review (New Orleans, 1846), II, 421. On the South American ; 
connection see the general discussion in S. W. Higginbotham’s “Philadelphia 
Commerce with Latin America, 1820-1830,” Pennsylvania History, 1X (1942), ¥ 
252-266. 
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early orders received from Wood and Abbott, but he quickly 
adapted his productive methods to overcome this problem: 


We think our latest goods sent to you for the Southern 
trade are much improved in colours and very close to the 
shades in your samples. We have experimented largely 
and we think that we know the answer to your require- 
ments. We have no fears as to your being satisfied with 
the weights and qualities of these cloths—in our opinion 
a major consideration." 


II 


By the end of the 1820’s the movement of blankets from Dews- 
bury Mills to Philadelphia was strong enough for Cook to be 
able to say that, “our market with Wood and Abbott is now well 
established and the trade increases on us yearly.”*® He had 
achieved this favorable position in the face of strong competition 
from his Yorkshire rivals, notably Benjamin Gott of Leeds, and 
from the Witney blanket manufacturers and the French textile 
producers. His success may be mainly attributed to the skillful 
production of fabrics of ‘“‘seducing cheapness’? which he effected 
by careful control over his manufacturing costs for all processes 
and by his artistry in utilizing cheap woolen fibers. In addition, 
he initiated in 1830 a new pricing policy for the firm based on the 
principle of low unit profits earned on a large sales volume. The 
effect of this change was to reduce profit per unit of output from 
10 per cent to 2% per cent of total production costs, but the re- 
sulting increase of total sales exerted a very beneficial upward 
pull on the size of the firm’s total profits. In other words, Cook 
was exploiting a highly elastic demand curve for his product. It 
may well be that Cook was also motivated in this change by the 
experience of Wood and Abbott, who had adopted a similar plan 
in their own selling activities soon after commencing business in 
Philadelphia.?® Cook referred to this fact in one of his regular 
letters to the house in 1828: “We are interested in your policy of 
‘low profits and quick sales’ and we should much like to know 

“ Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, September 25, 1826. In the latter part 
of this extract Cook is emphasizing his own belief that the “service-life” of 
blankets was more important than their “style-life.” 

8 Thos. Cook to Robert Nicholson, London, January 15, 1829. Nicholson 


was the London agent for the partners. __ 
® See Encyclopaedia of Contemporary Biography of Pennsylvania, 1, 176. 
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whether you deem it a success over the last few years?”*° There 
is no further evidence in the surviving correspondence which 
supports this tentative hypothesis that Cook imported his innova- 
tion from across the Atlantic, but it remains an interesting con- 
jecture. 

A further stimulus in the drive for cheapness in the price of 
Cook’s products was provided by the American tariff impositions 
of 1828. These duties were of the ad valorem type and were 
levied in such a manner as to bear heavily upon certain qualities 
of imported woolens.*t Cook met this challenge by lowering the 
valuation of his goods without losing the loyalty of his customers. 
Small changes in weight and variations in the quality of dyeing 
and finishing were often sufficient to produce the desired reduction 
in value to “beat the tariff,” but some cloths had to be noticeably 
deteriorated in color and texture, and Cook readily, and regret- 
fully, conceded that: “These goods are hateful to look at and do 
not bear comparison with what formerly went to your market, 
middle of the 1830's the production of cheap but tasteful fabrics 
was much assisted by Cook’s successful adoption of the cotton 
warp blended with a woolen weft. This reduced the weight of 
blankets and gave them a smoother finish. It also lowered the 
final manufacturing cost of the product by six to eight per cent. 
Cook had some early difficulties in the dyeing of these “union” 
cloths owing to the fact that the dyes used had different effects 
upon the vegetable and animal fibers which were now blended to- 
gether, but by the late 1830’s he was asserting that : 


Our cotton warp blankets are now much in demand by 
your countrymen, especially in the New Orleans trade, 
and we think that we have a nice range of reliable tints 
to offer. We have got rid of that harshness of texture 
that you complained of with our early “unions.”** 


* Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, September 19, 1828. 

“For an illuminating discussion of the 1828 tariff legislation and its effects 
on the trade see Herbert Heaton, “Yorkshire Cloth Traders in the United 
States, 1770-1840,” Thoresby Society Journal, XXXVII (1941), esp. 275-279. 

= Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, April 24, 1830. 

*% Thos. Cook to C. H. Russell, New York, January 15, 1838. Russell 
became Cook’s largest single American customer in the 1830’s. The Dewsbury 
firm also engaged in the exportation of blankets to the Chinese market, with 
some assistance from Russell, who was active in this particular trade from 
the late 1820’s onward. 
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From this time forward the cotton-wool mixture cloths became a 
regular feature of production at Dewsbury Mills. 

The vicissitudes of the trade in blankets between Britain and 
America during the period 1827-1867 is illustrated in Table I 
below, and it will be noted that although the information in respect 
of blanket exports from Hagues and Cook to Wood and Abbott 
is regrettably sparse, in general it shows a good positive correlation 
with the movements of the aggregate market. This market, in 
turn, strongly reflected the changes in the general level of business 
activity in the United States during this period.** 

The 1830’s and 1840’s were characterized by sharp cyclical 
fluctuations in the volume of trade, with peaks reached in 1833, 
1836, 1844, and 1849 and troughs registered in 1832, 1837, 1842, 
and 1846. As is well known the early years of the forties were 
particularly depressed. By contrast the 1850’s were generally 
stable and prosperous with the highest level attained in 1852 and 
the lowest points marked in 1855 and 1858.*° The early sixties 
were buoyant due to the augmented demand for blankets and 
heavy woolens resulting from the Civil War, but the Morrill 
tariff legislation of 1861 proved, later in the decade, to be com- 
pletely prohibitive of British blanket exports to the United States. 
By 1867 the aggregate trade in these fabrics had almost disappeared 
and Thomas Cook’s exports to this market had been all but ex- 
tinguished. The major problems posed by these alternating boom 
and slump conditions emerge clearly from Cook’s observations to 
Wood and Abbott as recorded in the correspondence. In 1836 he 
was complaining bitterly of the inordinate demand which was pour- 
ing in upon him from across the Atlantic: 


We cannot put up goods of quality in these times of swol- 
len orders. There is not a loom in the trade in Yorkshire 
unemployed at this time and a monstrous quantity of 
blankets is being produced, but the management of them 
is inferior in many respects. I have never known a de- 
mand like this . . . but we are determined not to forsake 
our old customers.”® 


*See W. B. Smith and A. H. Cole, Fluctuations in American Business, 
1790-1860 (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1935). 

* The decline in blanket exports in 1858 reflected the aftermath of the 
crisis of 1857. On the crisis in general see A. E. Hutcheson, “Philadelphia 
and the Panic of 1857,” Pennsylvania History, III (1936), 182-193. 

* Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, March 12, 1836. 
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TABLE I 


Exports OF WOOLEN BLANKETS AND BLANKETING TO THE U.S. A., 1827-1867* 
(millions of yards) 
Total exports Exports from Hagues and Cook 
from Britain to Wood and Abbott 
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*Information from Parliamentary Papers, U. K. Trade and Navigation 
Accounts, and Hagues and Cook, “Correspondence Books.’? The measure- 
ment of these exports was expressed in linear yards and thus takes no account 
of changes in the width of fabrics which varied not insignificantly over the 
period. The records of Hagues and Cook’s total exports to this market have 
not survived, but in the late 1830's the firm was supplying approximately 40 
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In 1837 the trading collapse which followed in the wake of the 
upsurge of the previous year led Cook to remark: 


Our trade to your market has been cut by over a half. 
It is now clear that last year’s fever of speculation has 
resulted in much overstocking and we do not expect a 
quick recovery from this condition, The small makers 
of this district are selling their blankets below prime cost 
which is very damaging to those who have wages to pay.** 


This was a particularly severe crisis and although there was a 
short-lived improvement in commercial conditions in 1839, 
proved to be the beginning of a deep depression which pile 


in Thomas Cook an extremely pessimistic outlook.** In 1843 he 
was despairing of : 


. any real recurrence of the trade again to enable us 
to employ our labour. Things are very bad with us and we 
have great misery and destruction of property. Many of 
our neighbours have been carried away . . . and the gen- 
eral distress is painful to view. Could you ‘not risk giving 
us a few orders for standard goods—we would gladly 
allow an extension of credit if you could help us in this 
way 229 


Recovery came slowly in the second half of the 1840's, apart from 
the financial upset of 1847, and in 1848 there was some resurgence 
of optimism at Dewsbury Mills: 


At last we can say that we are tolerably well employed in 
this region. Our order book is well filled—as well as I 
have known for many years. There is no doubt that we 
have had some assistance from your new tariff."° 


= Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, September 23, 1837. 

* A large number of bankruptcies amongst the mercantile community of 
Philadelphia occurred as a result of the financial disasters of 1837. See 
M. V. Brewington, “Maritime Philadelphia, 1609-1837,” Pennsylvania Maga- 
sine of History and Biography, LXIII (1939), esp. 115-117. 

* Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, February 12, 1843. 

*® Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, April 18, 1848. Cook is here referring 
to the Walker tariff provisions of 1846 which, coinciding with the repeal of 
the Corn Laws in England, initiated a much freer trading relationship be- 
tween the two countries. The import duties levied on low quality blankets 
were reduced at this time from 33% to 30 per cent ad valorem and a much 
more lenient valuation procedure was introduced. There was much opposition 
to these new import regulations in Philadelphia, which was a leading center 
of pro-tariff agitation. See M. R. Eiselen, The Rise of Pennsylvania Pro- 
tectionism (Philadelphia, 1932). 
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In 1849 he was again complaining of the decline in the quality of 
workmanship and asserting his firm belief in the necessity of 
maintaining good service to regular and valued correspondents : 


Our order book is very full and we are having to put up 
goods in a hurry which lowers their quality. I have never 
seen so many new customers, but we shall attend to your 
requirements before we get too involved with these new 
friends.** 


III 


The general conclusions which emerge from these brief, but 
typical, extracts from Cook’s correspondence at different points 
in the trade cycle in the first half of the nineteenth century 
strengthen the view that Thomas Cook and Wood and Abbott 
gained substantialiy from their firm and regular trading attach- 
ment. In times of boom the Philadelphia house could rely on a 
faithful attention to their orders free from any undue exploitation 
of the market situation on the part of the producer, while in times 
of depression Thomas Cook was assured of his share of a falling 
market. Indeed, there is some fragmentary evidence in the firm’s 
correspondence books which suggests that Cook enjoyed a slightly 
rising share of the American market for imported blankets when 
orders were generally declining.*? Clearly his healthy associations 
with reputable importers were a source of strength in times of 
adversity. The reliability of his products and the promptness with 
which he adhered to delivery dates were crucial factors in this 
happy relationship, and these were buttressed with a power and a 
willingness to extend special credit accommodations to customers 
of proven solvency in times of financial strain.** The experiences 
shared by these two firms in their Anglo-American business rela- 
tionship are illustrative of the general features of all successful 
trading drives: strict attention to the requirements of the market, 
competitive price quotations, loyalty to regular customers, strong 
selling organization effected through representatives in the foreign 


“ Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, April 6, 1849. 

*2 See my “Thomas Cook and the American Blanket Trade. . . .” 

® The superior financial strength of Hagues and Cook in relation to the 
majority of their competitors was, of course, the primary explanation of 
their survival during the years of serious depression. 
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market, and good credit facilities extended by the seller to the 
purchaser.** In all these respects, Cook and his partners pursued 
policies which were as progressive as the best prevailing during 
this period, and, in some respects, their business methods repre- 
sented an advance upon the practices of their competitors. The 
results were beneficial not only to the owners of Dewsbury Mills, 
but also to the development of the West Riding region in par- 
ticular and to the British economy in general.*® Such a wider 
diffusion of economic improvement also flowed to Philadelphia 
and thus to the American economy as a result of this vigorous and 
successful trading intercourse. 

Although it is not possible to express in quantifiable terms the 
profits which Wood and Abbott gathered as a consequence of their 
trading alliance with Hagues and Cook, there would appear to be 
good circumstantial evidence to suggest that these were large and 
generally increasing throughout the period. The firm’s growing 
prosperity expressed itself in the diversity of interests which Rich- 
ard Wood began to acquire in the early 1830's in manufacturing, 
banking, insurance, and in the growing anthracite trade of the 
region, as well as in his increasing involvement in the improve- 
ment of transportation between Philadelphia and its hinterland.*® 
Wood’s concern with this last mentioned development was of 
fundamental importance to the enlargement of his own market 
possibilities as well as to the economic growth of Philadelphia, and 
he was joined in his efforts by a number of other merchants, 
bankers, and speculators who wished to enlarge and exploit the 
business opportunities which were being presented at this time. 
In the 1820’s and 1830's their exertions were mainly directed to- 
wards stimulating the provision of roads and canals, while in the 


* For an interesting treatment of trade drives in general see Arthur Lewis, 
“Trade Drives” in District Bank Review, Manchester, 1954. 

*T am exploring the importance of the wider diffusion by Hagues and 
Cook of the economic and social benefits of their foreign commerce in a forth- 
coming article, “The Rise of the Heavy Woolen Trade of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire in the Nineteenth Century,” now in course of preparation. 

*®See J. T. Scharf and T. Westcott, History of Philadelphia (Philadel- 
phia, 1884), III, 2237. Wood was a founder-director of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and he also held directorships of the Allentown Ironworks, the 
Philadelphia National Bank, the Insurance Company of North America, 
and the Schuylkill Navigation Company. 
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following two decades the encouragement of railway building ab- 
sorbed the energies of this group of entrepreneurs.*” 
Philadelphia shared a common interest with Baltimore in seeking 
to combat the dominant and growing influence exerted by New 
York over the transappalachian trade—an influence which was 
much strengthened by the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825**—but 
she also engaged in “extensive and hostile” rivalry with Baltimore 
to gain control of the trade of the Susquehanna Valley.*® Until 
the end of the 1820’s a superior road network enabled Philadelphia 
to maintain an advantage over her neighbor, but Baltimore at- 
tracted much trade to herself down the Susquehanna River, and 
Philadelphia was led to retaliate by building canals. After 1830 
the interests of the two cities moved further westward, and the 
Ohio Valley then became the chief area of competitve struggle. In 
the meanwhile, a reliable and regular transportation link was be- 
ing forged between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and by 1836 a 
state-operated system of canals and railroads provided a good 
connection between these two cities during the clement seasons of 
the year.*® Despite this development, Baltimore succeeded in re- 
taining a strong hold on the trade of the interior and in the early 
1840’s a contemporary writer was able to say of the city that: “It 
possesses most of the trade of Maryland, about half that of Penn- 
sylvania, and a portion of that of the Western States.’’* 


The development of railway communications profoundly in- 
fluenced the trading fortunes of these two entrepot cities and 
opened new commercial gateways for the rival mercantile com- 


* The “Pennsylvania Improvement Society” was founded in Philadelphia 
in 1824. See R. I. Shelling, “Philadelphia and the Agitation in 1825 for the 
Pennsylvania Canal,’ Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, 
LAg (1938), 175-204. 

* There is an excellent general discussion of this competitive struggle 
between the three cities in R. G. Albion’s, “New York and Its Disappointed 
Rivals, 1815-1860,” Journal of Economic and Business History, III (1930- 
1931), 602-629. 

® See J. W. Livingood, The Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry (Har- 
risburg, 1947), for a good discussion of the types of transportation facilities 
developed by the two cities. 

“See Carter Goodrich and H. H. Segal, “Baltimore’s Aid to Railroads,” 
Journal of Economic History, XIII (1953), 17. 

“DPD. Haskel and J. C. Smith, A Complete Descriptive and Statistical 
Gasetteer of the United States of America (New York, 1843), 48. My italics. 
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munities.‘ The investment in railway construction precipitated, 
particularly after 1840, an increased demand for the various factors 
of production which, in turn, generated an increasing flow of 
personal income which was largely spent on necessary consumers’ 
goods.** The house of Wood and Abbott like its competitors thus 
faced an improving market situation for imported textiles due to 
the increase in aggregate expenditure on these goods. They also 
enjoyed an enlargement of demand for their wares flowing from 
the extension of the geographical size of the market which resulted 
when this new form of transportation came into regular operation. 
In responding to these favorable business conditions, the Phila- 
delphia house derived a number of important advantages from 
their association with Thomas Cook. They could rely in normal 
times on a good consistency of quality of materials and manu- 
facture in the blankets which he supplied; they could, and did, 
transmit special instructions to him regarding variations in color 
or design of fabric, which he usually carried out to the letter ; they 
could procure advance shipments of new patterns in order to test 
the market response to innovations in design; and they could ob- 
tain firm price quotations from him to which he would adhere faith- 
fully once an order had been placed. These points were often 
stressed by Cook in his correspondence with Philadelphia and a 
typical extract stated : 


We have this day despatched to you the 25 bales of goods 
as per your instructions. We are well satisfied with our 
workmanship and we do not think that you will find any 
significant variation in the weight, colour, or finish from 
the first bale to the last. They seem to us to match your 
samples perfectly. We are invoicing these goods at the 
price agreed with you formerly despite the fact that there 
was a slight increase in the price of the wool before we 
commenced their manufacture.** 


“ Alvin Hansen has estimated that real wages in the United States in- 
creased by nearly 40 per cent in the period 1820-1860. See his “Factors 
Affecting the Trend of Real Wages,” American Economic Review, XV 
(1925), 32. 

“The classic discussion of the importance of railway building to the 
American economy is that by L. H. Jenks, “Railroads as an Economic Force 
in American Development,” Journal of Economic History, IV (1944), 1-20, 
but see also G. R. Taylor’s The Transportation Revolution (New York, 
1951), esp. Chap. V. 

“ Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, May 15, 1847. 
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It is doubtful whether Wood and Abbott could have acquired such i 
beneficial treatment by varying the source of their supplies or by i 
relying on speculative purchases of blankets at the public auction \ 
sales I 
{ 

IV ( 

The organization of the internal trade of the United States and 
its evolution have been well described by a number of writers and t 
the main features of the trade in relation to the commerce in im- 
ported dry goods may be briefly stated. The importing or seden- 


tary merchant normally sold his goods to a jobber whose function I 
was that of an intermediary between the specialized importer and 
the general retailer. In turn, the retail merchant, who might be a 
man of substance or an entrepreneur possessed of very modest 


capital, disposed of his stock in trade to the final consumer by ‘ 
sales over the counter in shops established in the larger towns and t 
cities and in the general stores of the smaller communities, or in é 
the public markets, or by peddling. The growth of the consignment 
and auction system after 1815 tended to undermine the solidarity 

of this structure by weakening the role played by the sedentary and ( 
the jobbing merchants in the chain of distribution, but the forces ‘ 
at work on both sides of the Atlantic in favor of a regular order- 1 
ing trade proved to be too strong for the auction system to over- é 


throw, and from the mid-1820’s onward the speculative trade was I 
declining in relative importance.‘*® Commission merchants, factors, I 
and brokers were also a feature of the trade in wool textiles, but ¢ 


they were much more concerned with the marketing of domestic ( 
manufactures than with the foreign products which we are here ‘ 
discussing. 

This type of trading structure was well suited to the domestic 
conditions prevailing in the United States before the advent of the ] 
railways. Agriculture was the predominant economic activity, : 
markets were small and localized, communications and transport 


“See particularly F. M. Jones, Middlemen in the Domestic Trade of the 
United States, 1800-1860 (Urbana, 1937); L. E. Atherton, The Southern 
Country Store, 1800-1860 (Baton Rouge, 1949) and “Itinerant Merchandising 
in the Ante-Bellum South,” Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, 
XIX (1945), 35-39; and R. Wright, Hawkers and Walkers in Early Amer- 
ica (Philadelphia, 1927). 

“It took a long time to die, however, and was still of some importance 
as late as 1860. 
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facilities only partially developed, and manufacturing industry in 
its infancy. The volume of imported manufactures from Europe 
was large, and as this flow of goods was almost universally chan- 
neled into the American economy through a relatively few inlets, 
this placed the importing houses of the East in a key position to 
dominate the distribution of such products in the domestic market. 
It was the practice of the sedentary merchants to extend credit to 
the jobbers who, in their turn, accommodated the retailers. With 
the growth of cities there developed large wholesaling and retail- 
ing enterprises, and these, in course of time, formed direct attach- 
ments with the sedentary merchants and took advantage of their 
favorable credit provisions.** This was particularly true of the 
blanket trade; for blankets, unlike cloths, were received from Eng- 
lish manufacturers in a form ready for immediate consumption, 
and the importing merchant was prepared to deal direct with re- 
tailers as long as they purchased a reasonable minimum quantity 
and did not involve him in too much time lost in breaking down 
bulk shipments. 

By 1860 the “transportation revolution” had succeeded in pro- 
ducing a national orientation of the American economy, and foreign 
commerce was becoming relatively less important. The wholesale 
merchants had developed great strength in such regional centers 
as Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Augusta, and Mem- 
phis ;*8 traveling salesmen were now a feature of the distributive 
process ;*® and with the rise of many new banking and financial 
enterprises in the larger towns and cities the whole organization 
of the domestic trade had reached a high degree of specialization 
and integration.®® The flow of credit and its general direction from 


“On this point, see F. M. Jones, op. cit., 17-18. 

“There were some sixty to eighty large wholesaling establishments in 
Pittsburgh as early as 1833. See C. E. Reiser, Pittsburgh’s Commercial 
Development, 1800-1850 (Harrisburg, 1951), 135. 

“The traveling salesman or “representative” seems to have become more 
important in the American economy at an earlier date than he did in Britain, 
but this is not surprising in view of the geographical considerations involved. 

The financing of merchanting activities was, of course, and still is, a 
favorite form of investment for commercial banks. For example, the large 
merchants of Baltimore enjoyed a powerful access to bank credit in the 
period 1830-1860. See P. L. Payne and L. E. Davis, The Savings Bank of 
Baltimore, 1818-1866 (Baltimore, 1956), 115. On the general development of 
commerce see also L. B. Schmidt, “Internal Commerce and the Develop- 
ment of National Economy Before 1860,” Journal of Political Economy, 
XLVII (1939), 798-822. 
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the seaport merchant via the wholesaler to the retailer remained 
an outstanding characteristic of domestic commerce, but the length 
of the credit period tended to shrink as the marketing system be- 
came more tightly integrated. The adaptation of the country’s 
money supply to the growth of the national income in the forty 
years following 1820 is also a relevant factor in explaining this 
reduction in the typical credit period prevailing in the field of 
distribution. 

In these developments the house of Wood and Abbott par- 
ticipated fully, employing traveling representatives after 1845 and 
forming strong attachments with the large wholesaling enterprises 
in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis. These endeavors 
were supported by their association with Thomas Cook in two 
major respects. Firstly, their own provision of credit, which was 
vital to their success in competition with other Philadelphia houses, 
was supported to some extent by the credit arrangements made 
available to them by the Dewsbury firm. Thomas Cook normally 
allowed three months’ credit from the date of shipment of goods, 
but he often discounted the bill of exchange drawn by Wood and 
Abbott immediately it was received so that the credit was then 
effectively extended to the Philadelphia house by a Liverpool or 
London discounting firm. At other times he retained bills until 
the date of maturity and was prepared to extend further the 
credit period: 


If you wish to delay payment for a further three or six 
months on the last consignment of goods sent we shall be 
happy to postpone drawing upon you. We shall, however, 
have to charge you our customary interest of 24%4%."! 


Secondly, the merchantability of the Dewsbury products was a 


™ Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, April 18, 1848. This credit provision 
was a major factor in explaining the success with which Cook met French 
competition in the American markets. The French manufacturers were lively 
innovators in the design and dyeing of their blankets, producing “some nice 
things” of “good colour and texture,” but they were extremely reluctant to 
allow their customers time to meet their payments, and their notions of 
“normal profit” seem to have prevented them from competing with York- 
shire in terms of price. See the penetrating discussion of French entre- 
preneurial behaviour in the nineteenth century by David S. Landes, “French 
Entrepreneurship and Industrial Growth in the Nineteenth Century,” Journal 
of Economic History, 1X (1949), 45-61, and “French Business and the 
Businessman: A Social and Cultural Analysis,” in E. M. Earle, Ed., 
Modern France (Princeton, 1951), esp. 338. 
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particular source of strength to Wood and Abbott in their quest 
for new customers, and Cook was often able to pass on the benefits 
of his wide knowledge of the American trade in a tangible form: 


We are sending you a few sample trusses of goods which 
we think you may find peculiarly suited to your interior 
trade. We are selling a good many of this sort of blanket 
to our New York friends and, if you think them sale- 
able in your markets, we could style them in any colours 
you may think distinctive." 


Vv 


It cannot be overstated that English textiles enjoyed a marked 
consumer preference in the United States throughout the whole 
period in which Thomas Cook and Wood and Abbott were associ- 
ated, and the American propensity to import does not seem to have 
been diminished by the growth of the indigenous blanket manu- 
facture after 1820. This strong demand for English blankets was 
well exploited by the Philadelphia house, and the reliability of 
Cook's fabrics did much to gain and retain consumer loyalty for 
Wood and his partners.’ Throughout the whole of the voluminous 
correspondence between the two parties there are only three specific 
references to dissatisfaction displayed by Wood and Abbott in 
respect of goods received. One of these references appears to 
relate to the products of inferior workmanship at Dewsbury 
Mills, while the other two cases are concerned with goods dam- 
aged in transit. Cook’s reaction to complaints was consistent with 
his general business attitude: 


We are sorry to learn of the state of our latest consign- 
ment of goods and we can only conclude that they have 
been damaged on shipboard. You must return them at 
once and we will repeat the order. Our goods normally 
lose weight during transit, but this is usually restored 
within a few days after the bales are opened.** 


“ Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, April 15, 1847. 

* The prejudice in favor of foreign goods is well discussed by J. L. Bishop, 
A History of American Manufactures (Philadelphia, 1866), II, 386-388. A 
later authority on the American wool trade noted its marked prevalence in 
the American economy in the early twentieth century. See P. T. Cherington, 
The Wool Industry (Chicago, 1916), 128-129. It is tempting for an English 
writer to believe that the preference has not yet entirely disappeared. 

> Thos. Cook to Wood and Abbott, September 21, 1844. In relation to his 
trade as a whole, Cook received very few strong complaints regarding his 
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This preference for the foreign product was the source of much 
concern to the American domestic wool textile manufacturers, and 
it played a part in stimulating the agitation for tariff protection, 
an agitation which, as we have already stressed, received strong 
support from an alliance of manufacturers and politicians in the 
city of Philadelphia.** The low prices, rather than the abundance 
of supply, of British woolens constituted the major source of ir- 
ritation to the Pennsylvania manufacturers and propelled the home 
industry towards increasing efficiency of production. The foreign 
importations thus fulfilled a dual function in the American economy. 
They satisfied a positive demand and at the same time stimulated 
the development of the size and quality of the domestic supply 
of such fabrics.** ' 

The pro-tariff faction in Philadelphia bitterly opposed the 
Walker tariff legislation with its emphasis on freer trade, and a 
long campaign then ensued which culminated in the success of 
the protectionist arguments and the heavy duties of the Morrill 
tariff provisions of 1861.5* In the summer of that year, Cook was 
writing to an old friend in New York: “I cannot believe that these 
penal rates which are now proposed will be accepted unless your 
countrymen are determined to kill the trade.’’*S In the years fol- 
lowing the enactment of the Morrill legislation such a determina- 
tion was manifested in the progressive increase in the tariff levies, 
particularly on the cheaper types of blankets and, as is well seen 
in Table I, the long and profitable trading relationship was effec- 
tively terminated,*® but not before it had played a small but vital 
role in the development of the American economy. This Anglo- 


consignments and when he did receive such letters he seems to have investi- 
gated each case with great concern. He was very jealous of his trading 
reputation. Complaints about the weight of blankets were frequently received 
at Dewsbury Mills due to the fact that woolens are especially susceptible to 
changes in atmospheric conditions. 

* See M. R. Eiselen, op. cit., 269. 

® A primary handicap to the growth of the domestic blanket manufacture 
appears to have been the serious deficiency in suitable wool supplies. In this 
connection the tariff duties levied on imported wool constituted an impedi- 
ment to the lowering of the price of the home-produced blankets. 

% See A. M. Lee, “Henry C. Carey and the Republican Tariff,” Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, LXXXI (1957), 280-302. 

* Thos. Cook to W. H. Russell, New York, May 18, 1861. 

® Thomas Cook died in the summer of 1861 and did not live to see the 
American trade extinguished. He was writing to Wood and Abbott in the 
course of business on the day that his death took place. 
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American association provided the basis for profit accumulation 
in Philadelphia and in Dewsbury; it responded to the demand for 
wool textiles in growing and widening markets; it facilitated the 
efforts of the importing merchant to influence the domestic trade 
along paths which turned lagging regions into developing economic 
areas; and it contributed not insignificantly to the mainstream of 
economic progress by stimulating a continuing improvement in 
business conduct and marketing techniques. In sum, the story 
of Thomas Cook and Wood and Abbott constitutes a minor essay 
in economic growth. 


“In general the letters of Thomas Cook are models of clarity, precision, 
and dignity, and it seems unlikely that the quality of such business com- 
munication did not exert some beneficial influence upon his correspondents. 








PHILADELPHIA IN CRISIS: JUNE-JULY, 1863 


By WILLIAM L. CALDERHEAD* 


r ONE had lived in the nineteenth century one might on several 
occasions have heard something like the following: “The time 
to talk has passed. It is now the time to act! Stop the loom, silence 
the anvil, let the plow rest in the furrow. The enemy comes. Let 
us go forward to meet him.’ 

These were the words of an inhabitant of a great city thought 
to be on the verge of siege and destruction in a long and costly 
war. The city could have been Vienna in 1805, or Moscow in 1812, 
or Paris in 1870. The scene, however, was an American one—Phil- 
adelphia in June, 1863. The people of the metropolis were rushing 
to arms, fully convinced that the Confederate army would shortly 
be upon them. 

That army, to many, was undefeatable. Since the summer of 
1862, it had fought five major battles and had won or come off 
well in every one of them. Soon there would be a sixth, and it 
was felt by some observers that it would end as the others had— 
in northern defeat.* After many months of warfare the city of 
Philadelphia knew full well the temper of the enemy that threat- 
ened her safety. The stage was set for the Confederate invasion ; 
the resulting actions of a great city of 500,000 people in one of the 
critical periods of its long life would now be clearly seen. 

Ironically enough, this fateful month in Philadelphia’s history 
began almost in boredom. The war had just entered its third year 
and the initial thrill and glory of conflict, particularly after so 
many defeats, had become a thing of the past. The newspapers of 


* William L. Calderhead is an Assistant Professor of History at the U. S. 
Naval Academy. He is an alumnus of the University of Pennsylvania where 
he completed his graduate work in American History. 

*The Press (Philadelphia), June 17; 1863. 

*Much evidence exists to show the city’s gloomy viewpoint during the 
months preceding the invasion. Some citizens even attempted suicide. Such 
information can be found in Philadelphia newspapers: The North American 
and United States Gasette, The Daily Evening Bulletin, The Public Ledger; 
also in E. P. Oberholtzer, Philadelphia, A History of the City and its 
People (Philadelphia, 1912), 372. 
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the Quaker City were growing monotonous with their articles on 
the returning wounded, on troop movements, the changes of com- 
mand, and the many Union defeats. Although men of military age 
were anxiously eyeing another draft, it was generally believed that 
the end of the war was almost in sight.* News from the army at 
the front did not necessarily reflect this view, but still there seemed 
little to be alarmed at. The two warring forces faced one another 
along the Maryland-Virginia border as they had been doing for 
over two years, and in the latter part of May were recovering from 
the effects of the battle recently fought at Chancellorsville. 

Unknown to the North and to Philadelphia, however, plans were 
underway by early June in the Confederate camp to carry the fight- 
ing into northern territory. The element of surprise was impor- 
tant. Yet, despite precautionary measures, the North was soon 
aware of some hidden danger now posed by the enemy, and on 
June 3 hushed rumors spread through Philadelphia that Lee was 
planning a raid on Pennsylvania.* It was to be several more days 
though before any large units moved northward.° 

Once the Confederate army got underway, it moved swiftly. 
Its first major problem was crossing the upper Potomac into Mary- 
land, an action which the leading corps, numbering 23,000 men, 
undertook on June 16. Next the border area beyond the Union 
army’s right flank had to be tested. This was done on June 15-16 
when a Confederate cavalry unit swept over the Pennsylvania 
border, entered Chambersburg to collect cattle and horses, and 
then fell back to rejoin the army in Maryland.° 

By June 10 Philadelphia knew that Lee’s army was on the 
move. Varying degrees of concern were exhibited by many citizens, 
but the city as a whole showed no particular alarm.” Then on June 
15 the real news broke. A confirmed report reached the city that 
the Confederates were on their way to raid Pennsylvania.* Alex- 
ander Henry, mayor of Philadelphia, verified this report and 


*The Press; The Public Ledger (Philadelphia), May, passim, 1863. 

‘These were unauthenticated rumors. Entry of June 3, 1863, Diary of 
George Wolff Fahnestock in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. (All 
diaries, letterbooks, or journals in manuscript cited hereafter are in the HSP.) 

* Freeman, Douglas S., Lee’s Lieutenants (New York, 1944), II, 714-715. 

. Stackpole, E. J., They Met at Gettysburg (Harrisburg, 1956), 15. 

™The Press, June 11-14, 1863; Entry of June 14, 1863, Diary of S. 
George Fisher. 

3 The Public Ledger, The Press, June 16, 1863. 
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aroused the fears of the citizenry by warning that the city was in 
imminent peril.® Shortly afterwards President Lincoln called for 
100,000 men in the emergency, one half to be from Pennsylvania."® 

As this news came in over the wires, tension mounted in the 
metropolis. Large crowds formed around the newspaper offices to 
wait for the latest bulletins. Major streets, such as Chestnut Street, 
were jammed with excited Philadelphians.*! At various points in 
the city people gathered to hear exhortations from civic and mili- 
tary leaders. Independence Square in particular was the focal point 
for those citizens who were in or near city center.?* 

Soon after the invasion news arrived, numerous groups in Phila- 
delphia began to respond to the threat now facing them by making 
organized plans for resistance. Among those who took action were 
the mayor and city councils. They busied themselves with the de- 
tails of sending men to defend Harrisburg, agreed to proclaim 
martial law when and if the situation warranted it, spoke of pre- 
paring a plan to defend Philadelphia itself if necessary, called out 
the Home Guard under General Pleasonton, and issued a special 
defense poster to assist in this endeavor.’ Various private groups 
also contributed their efforts. An assemblage of bank presidents, 
for example, offered the governor a million dollars to pay recruits 
bounties before they left their homes. Noteworthy too was a meet- 
ing of the veterans of the War of 1812, many of whom were now in 
their seventies. They planned to form a company of “old timers” 
to set an example for the younger men."* 

Individual citizens were less organized and reacted in different 
ways to the invasion threat. There were some people who were 
completely apathetic while others, appreciating the threat, felt 
that there was little cause for alarm as yet.1> However, one diarist 
recorded that he could hear late into the night the sound of locomo- 
tive bells, recruiting drums, and trunks being moved in private 
homes, since many families were packing their valuables to move 


* Alexander Henry to the Citizens of Philadelphia, June 15, 1863, Alex- 
ander Henry Papers. 

® The Press, June 16, 1863. 

"The Press, June 17, 1863. 

The Public Ledger, June 16-17, 1863; The Sunday Dispatch, June 21, 
1863. 
'’ The Press, June 18-19, 1863. 
* Daily Evening Bulletin, June 16-20, 1863. 
“Entry of June 21, 1863, Journal of John Pennington. 
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DERENCE 


OF THE 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 





sc 7 ~ 4 a 
Office of the Mayor of the City Of Philadelphia. 

BY VIRTWE OF THE AUTHORITY vested in me, by the Act of the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Peansylvanin, entitled, “An Act relating to the Home Guard of the City of 
—— pproved the Sixteenth day of May Aune Domini one thousand cight hundred and 

inty one. 

I do hereby require Brigadier General A. J. PLEASONTON, Commander of the HOME 
GUARD, to order out (and into the service of the City of oe oan THE WHOLE OF THE SAID GUARD, 
for the preservation of the public peace AND THE DEFENCE OF CITY. And I hereby 
call upon all persons within the limits of the said City, to yield a PROMPT AND READY OBBDIENCE’to the 
Orders of the said Commander of the HOME GUARD, and of those acting under his authority in 
the execution of his and their said duties. 


fu witness whe , Thave hereunto set my hand and caused the Corporate Seal of the City 
of Philadelphia, to be affixed, this sixteenth day of June, A. D., one thousand eight hundred and 


sixty-three. . 
ALEXANDER HENRY, 
Mayor of Philadelphia. 
BEFORE GETTYSBURG, THE HOME GUARD ON DUTY. 


(From a war time poster.) 
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them to a safer place.’* Such actions pleased another group of citi- ' 
zens. These were the Peace Democrats, a constant reminder that 
the city had always had an active pro-southern element.’7 When the 
invasion came, this segment was “gleefully aroused.” One citizen 
chronicled that “they walk our streets today radiant with joy, led on 
by Reed, Ingersoll, Wharton, and a horde of others.”'* Yet their 
parading the streets and attempting to create local disturbances, 
while annoying, were generally insignificant. Most Philadelphians 
ignored them in the early bustle of preparations for defense. 

It soon became apparent that the most effective of these prepara- 
tions was the local recruitment of men for immediate use to stem 
the invasion of the state.'® These were to be sent to General Couch 
at Harrisburg and were composed of two categories: emergency 
militia who were temporarily part of the national forces, and 90- 
day militia whose terms were limited and who were to defend only 
the state of Pennsylvania. By June 19, three regiments and several 
companies of these newly enlisted troops were on the way to Har- 
risburg®® to serve as reinforcements wherever needed.”! 

By the end of the week (June 21) the fears of Philadelphia 
concerning the Confederate threat to Pennsylvania had momen- 
tarily subsided. The great city had been stirred, but as yet only a 
minimum contribution to its defense had been made. Many citizens 
had shown alarm; and some, disloyalty. A number of organiza- 
tions had offered their services, and perhaps three thousand re- 
cruits had been sent westward.** Now an ominous spirit of apathy 
began to set in among the citizenry, particularly when the enemy 
did not appear immediately after the first days of crisis. 

Philadelphians did not have long to wait, however, for the 
threat to return. Confirmed news bulletins beginning the following | 


* Entry of June 16, 1863, Diary of G. W. Fahnestock. 

“Gray, Wood, Hidden Civil War: The Story of the Copperheads (New 
York, 1942), passim. 

*%Entry of June 15, 1863, Diary of G. W. Fahnestock; the Ingersoll 
brothers, Charles and Edward, were later tried for treasonable activity and 
imprisoned at Fort Delaware. Frank Taylor, Philadelphia in the Civil War 
(Philadelphia, 1913), 199. } 

See Weigley, Russell F., “Emergency Troops in the Gettysburg Cam- 
paign,” Pennsylvania History, XXV, 1 (January, 1958). 

” Taylor, Frank, op. cit., 247-248. 

* Actually only one unit, the 17th Regiment, faced the enemy under fire 
while defending Harrisburg during the crisis. 

“The Press, The Public Ledger, June 16-20, 1860. 
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week, Monday, June 22, declared that the Confederate forces were 
at last in Pennsylvania. This time it was not just a skirmishing 
force of Confederate cavalry but a whole corps of the Confederate 
army. This threat was now reinforced by the first appearance of 
valuables and of refugees from the border towns of Chambersburg, 
Mercersburg, and Gettysburg.** These refugees were “coming in 
on foot with their small effects in every variety of package and 
bundle that could be carried by hand.’’** Moving in the opposite 
direction toward Harrisburg many Philadelphians noticed regular 
army forces, including the New York “Fighting Sixty-Ninth” that 
had been despatched for the emergency.** 

For the second time in just over a week the city was sharply 
aroused. Once again the city councils met and decided to order all 
business houses closed at three o’clock in the afternoon, so that 
all employees could drill. Further, since no plans had yet been 
made to erect fortifications, it was agreed that a good commander 
be obtained to supervise the work of defending the city.*° The 
Federal government on June 26 chose Major General Napoleon 
J. T. Dana for this purpose.** After his appointment Dana made 
an immediate assessment of the city’s security and found it “almost 
defenseless” with only 400 men on guard and two pieces of artillery 
and just 500 stands of arms in the city.** 

With such conditions prevailing, individual citizens were grow- 
ing more apprehensive. On June 25 a great stir was created in the 
city when word spread that the Rebels were closing in on Harris- 
burg. One Philadelphian stated. “Reports of the most exaggerated 
character flew from mouth to mouth, and it grew so improbable 
towards evening that I was obliged to resort to argument to con- 
vince the children that the Rebels were not astride the telegraph 
wires.” It was on this same evening that the more timid souls 
began leaving the city. The diarist referred to earlier observed, 
“Mother came in this evening, greatly excited about the war news. 


* Stackpole, E. J., op. cit., 19. 

™ Brainerd, Mary, Life of Reverend Thomas Brainerd (Philadelphia, 1870), 
303. 

* The Press, June 23-24, 1863. 

*The Press, June 26, 1863. 

™ Official Records, XXVII, Ser. I, Part ILI, 347, Special Order No. 16, 
from Adjutant General’s office of Major General Couch, June 26, 1863. 

8 Official Records, XXVII, Ser. 1, Part III, 365, General Dana to the 
Adjutant General, Department of Susquehanna, June 27, 1863. 
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She was for packing up and starting off for some place of safety. 

On the following day news concerning the enemy’s movements 
did not improve and Governor Curtin made an urgent appeal to 
the state to supply him with 60,000 men to repel the Confederate 
invasion.*° It was possibly because of this plea that another group 
in the city, heretofore silent in the war, was to play its role during 
this emergency. These were the Negroes of Philadelphia. Until 
the Battle of Gettysburg, Negro troops had not played a prominent 
part in the northern armies. Pennsylvania had had no colored 
units enlisted, and in Philadelphia as elsewhere there had been 
strong prejudice against recruiting Negroes.*! But the invasion 
crisis changed this picture. A number of local leaders now formed 
a committee for raising colored regiments, and on June 23 Camp 
William Penn was set up beyond the city limits in Cheltenham 
Township as a rendezvous for the new Negro recruits. Several 
days later Governor Curtin indirectly aided this recruitment by 
sending word to Philadelphia that although he did not favor em- 
ploying Negro soldiers, the need for men at this time was so over- 
whelming that he would now agree to their use.*? One Negro com- 
pany which had been rejected a week previously and had returned 
to Philadelphia was now accepted at Harrisburg. In the remaining 
months of the war nearly 11,000 men (from all over the state) 
were mustered at Camp William: Penn.** 

While this entirely new development was taking place, the city’s 
inhabitants at the end of the second week were beginning to lapse 
into a second but more pronounced state of listlessness, since the 
initial shock was apparently wearing off. Noting this, one diarist 
recorded, “The people display entire apathy that the state is in- 
vaded. . . . I can see nothing to prevent the march of the enemy 
upon the city and of course it will be surrendered.”** Another 
citizen commenting on the lack of defenses prophesied, “A handful 
of Rebels might capture the city.”** To some residents, like the 


“Entry of June 25, 1863, Diary of G. W. Fahnestock. 

*® Proclamation, June 26, 1863. Pennsylvania Archives, Papers of the 
Governors, 4th Series, VIII, 502-504. 

“ Taylor, Frank, op. cit., 187. 

*“ Papers of the Supervisory Commission for the Recruitment of Colored 
Regiments, 1863-1864 (located in the HSP). 

* Taylor, Frank, op. cit., 189. 

“Entry of June 25, 1863, Diary of S. George Fisher. 
“Entry of June 25-27, 1863, Diary of G. W. Fahnestock. 
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Peace Democrats, this idea was not an unpleasant one.** In this 
situation word began to spread that if Harrisburg fell, Philadel- 
phia should be surrendered, since there were no adequate forces 
for its defense !** 

Twelve days had passed since the city had been first warned of 
the Confederate approach, and few really practical measures had 
been taken for meeting the local threat. Nearly all available troops 
and equipment had been lost to the city by being sent to Harris- 
burg. No defenses had been prepared, and the newly appointed 
director for defense, General Dana, was faced with a lack of 
sufficient administrative help, both civilian and military, and luke- 
warm cooperation from many businesses.** By the end of the week 
a willing but fearful civilian populace was suffering from inertia 
and defeatism.** 

But what of Lee and the Confederate army? By the last week 
in June these enemy forces had successfully moved beyond the 
flank of the Union army and were busily collecting provisions 
along the Pennsylvania border. Unknown to Philadelphia, Lee 
never included the capture of the city in his plans. As for Harris- 
burg the matter was entirely different. Lee had ordered General 
Ewell to seize it, if it came within his means, and several days 
later sent his two remaining corps to support Ewell in this venture. 
Only two factors prevented the Confederate capture of Harrisburg. 
One was the rapid assembly southeast of Gettysburg of the scat- 
tered corps of the Union army.*® The other was the assemblage 
of over 50,000 emergency soldiers (about 15 per cent from Phila- 
delphia) under General Couch at Harrisburg.'' Although only a 
small number of these saw action against the enemy, they un- 
doubtedly had a tremendous moral effect on both sides.** Whether 
or not Philadelphia would have surrendered, after the seizure of 
Harrisburg, is impossible to determine. Certainly the thought ex- 
isted and a dangerous precedent for such action was set at York 


“Entry of June 27, 1863, Diary of S. George Fisher. 

“Entry of June 28, 1863, Diary of G. W. Fahnestock. 

*® Taylor, Frank, op. cit., 244-247; Mary Brainerd, op. cit., 303-304. 

® The Press, June 25-27, 1863. 

Montgomery, James S., The Shaping of a Battle (Philadelphia, 1959), 36. 

“' Taylor, Frank, op. cit., 246. 

“The Confederates under General Early, for example, were thwarted at 
Wrightsville by the militia. In addition, General Meade spoke on several 
occasions of relying on these forces. Montgomery, James S., op. cit., 18-36 
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when civic leaders sent a special delegation on June 27 to find 
Lee and surrender to him.** 

While the three corps of the Confederate army were on their 
way to seize Harrisburg, the city of Philadelphia had temporarily 
lost track of the enemy and by the weekend of June 27-28 no one 
in the Quaker City was sure where Lee was, although as usual 
many were speculating publicly concerning his whereabouts. Then 
sometime in the morning of Sunday, June 28, news was received 
by telegraph—Lee’s entire army of 80,000 veteran troops was now 
marching on Harrisburg." 

With the receipt of this news, a torrent of feeling was let loose 
in the city. As soon as anyone left his home, he became part of 
the furor. Churchgoers talked about nothing except the invasion. 
The clergy reacted, too. From the pulpits came many appeals to 
the people to “gird on their armor.” In the streets all over the city 
the same spirit prevailed. People gathered in knots especially at 
Chestnut and Third Streets and near Independence Square. Large 
groups milled around the various newspaper offices and hotels, and 
stayed until late at night. Even though it was Sunday, one could 
see and hear occasional drummers, followed by young boys, passing 
through the groups of waiting people, bearing cards stating, “Corn 
Exchange Guards, Immediate Service.” Such scenes caught the 
eye of thousands of bystanders.** 

Individual citizens, as well as the excited masses, were infected 
by the frenzy. One witness recorded, “ ‘To Arms! To Arms!’ the 
cry here.’’*® Another wrote, “I feel more depressed at this present 
writing than at any previous period of the war.”** No longer did 
only a few think the city was to be overrun; now many held that 
view. Another citizen wrote, “The intention of the Rebel leaders 
to march upon and seize the city has become so manifest that it 
would be madness or imbecility to longer doubt the intentions of the 
foe.”** The populace was also aroused by the actions of the city 


“ Oficial Records, XXVII, Ser. I, Part III, 389, Henry Palmer, Surgeon, 
to Major General Couch, June 28, 1863. 

“The Press, June 29, 1863. 

“ The Public Ledger, June 29, 1863. 

“Entry of June 28, 1863, Diary of Henry B. Benners. 

“Entry of June 28, 1863, Journal of John Penington. 

“The Press, June 29, 1863. 
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authorities. The mayor, in consultation with his advisors, had a 
special circular issued on the following morning, reading : 


The undersigned do hereby enroll themselves as volun- 
teers under three months’ service and will assemble on 
the 29th at es District Station for or- 
ganization. 


A similar sheet was prepared for those who wished to enroll for 
city defense only. Soon policemen equipped with these circulars 
were in the streets securing pledges from all who would sign. They 
were helped by bystanders who urged everyone to enlist.*® 

As Sunday drew to a close, the city was completely aroused. 
Bailey and Company: ( Bailey, Banks,-and Biddle) began circulating 
a statement warning that it could net now be responsible for any 
silverware or other valuables that had been deposited for safe- 
keeping with the company. Actually many valuables were already 
being sent out of the city to avoid danger.®® One witness records 
that the records and archives of the state were loaded in railroad 
cars and were resting upon sidings in West Philadelphia, danger- 
ously near large quantities of petroleum.®' As yet, however, the 
people themselves were not ready to leave the metropolis. Some 
were in fact very firm in their determination to stay and were 
anxiously looking forward to Monday. 

On Monday (June 29) the suspense continued to mount. The 
news in the morning papers increased the general hysteria of the 
city. In these papers the reader was faced with three proclama- 
tions. The first was from the mayor declaring that the Rebels 
“may in a few days” enter Philadelphia. To prevent this the 
city’s 50,000 able-bodied men were to report at nine o’clock that 
morning at various rendezvous in the metropolis to organize for 
defense. The next dispatch was from General Dana, the director of 
the city defense. “The Confederate strategy,” he declared, “is suff- 
ciently well understood to make it certain that their object is Phila- 
delphia. Arise now in your might. I urge all manufactories to close 
at noon, all other places at three. Devote the rest of the day to mili- 
tary organization.” The last proclamation was from Governor Curtin 

© Daily Evening Bulletin, June 29, 1863. 

*Entry of June 28, 1863, Diary of G. W. Fahnestock. 


* [bid. 


“Entry of June 28, 1863, Diary of S. George Fisher. 
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at Harrisburg. He demanded 60,000 troops. Philadelphia’s quota 
was 8,000.°* The War Department in Washington was also alarmed, 
and Secretary Stanton telegraphed General Dana to make certain 
that the machinery of factories making arms for the government 
would be put beyond the reach of the enemy.™ 

In response to these proclamations several thousand citizens 
appeared at Independence Square to hear General Dana speak. He 
asked for 40,000 minute men for local defense. Thousands of 
laborers would be needed, he explained, to work on the fortifica- 
tions which would soon begin. He concluded by adding that for the 
present martial law would not be imposed.** The great mass now 
broke up, but large numbers stayed in the streets, and eager thou- 
sands waited for hourly bulletins from the newspapers.** 

Reactions of private citizens on Monday were similar to what 
they had been on the day before. One writer, owner of a glass- 
making plant, recorded that he had put his furnace out of blast.** 
Another was disturbed that his friends were treating the affair 
somewhat lightly. To him the city stood a good chance of being 
taken, and he added that many would be happy if the enemy 
came.°’ Much more aroused was a third diarist who wrote, “This I 
may safely chronicle is the most trying day for Philadelphia since 
the War of the Revolution. . . . All day long a deep excitement 
has been apparent in all directions. .. . In the abandonment of hope 
I can only repeat to myself the 46th Psalm. . .. To quiet my family 
I sent up boxes to Mother’s and my house in which a few valuables 
may be packed and in necessity sent to [safety]. . . . Mother’s 
greatly excited and has all her servants busy packing clothing and 
all her valuables which will fill a cart or two. I may pack my 
silver and send it away for safekeeping.”’** 

This same idea was in the minds of a large number of people, 
and on the following day many families actually left and more 
were sending away their valuables.°° The banks were taking action, 
too. At one bank the directors counted and sealed up the valuable 

® The Press, June 29, 1863. 

* Official Records, XX VII, Ser. I, Part ITI, 408, Edwin Stanton to General 
Dana, June 29, 1863. 

% The Press, June 30, 1863. 

* Philadelphia Inquirer, June 30, 1863. 

Entry of June 29, 1863, Diary of H. B. Benners. 

Entry of June 29, 1863, Diary of S. G. Fisher. 
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©Entries of June 30, 1863, Diaries of Fisher, Fahnestock, and Benners. 
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assets and placed them in a vault ready to be moved in case the 
need arose.*' On the streets there was less confusion and turmoil 
than there had been on the day before. Many stores and shops 
continued to remain closed, but this was not universally the case. 
Some proprietors kept their stores open, declaring that if their 
clerks left for defense duties they would be replaced.®* But such 
threats were useless since the city was now busily engaged in 
defense. 

By July 1, thousands were drilling either for home or state de- 
fense. There was little unusual commotion in the streets except 
for the sound of drums and the appearance of companies moving 
in all directions. Among these were a number of the new Negro 
companies that had been formed for the emergency.®* Needless 
to say, the day was not without its bad news. First, three regiments 
of Maine troops refused to help in city defense. They had been 
passing through the city homeward-bound after their enlistments 
had expired, and fervent appeals from local ministers, plus an offer 
of $50 each if they would remain in Philadelphia just ten days, 
were to no avail. Some of the men and most of the officers were 
willing to help in the crisis, but the majority refused and the three 
regiments finally entrained for New York.** More disturbing was a 
telegram from the Governor stating that no part of Philadelphia’s 
new quota had reached Harrisburg, while other areas had re- 
sponded beyond expectations. At six o’clock the Governor arrived 
in the city. News of his coming spread, and before dark several 
thousand people had surrounded his hotel. A talented Negro singer 
was prevailed upon to sing the national anthem. When the chorus 
was reached, the crowd joined in, and the notes echoed over the 
darkening streets. Governor Curtin now appeared and spoke. He 
announced that he had come to get Philadelphia’s quota indicating 
that at Gettysburg a day of heavy fighting had just ended with the 
final outcome still in doubt. 

At this stage in the crisis various business organizations such 
as banks, coalyards, metalshops, refineries, and shipyards began 
to raise companies of recruits for emergency service. Even the 

“Entry of June 30, 1863, Diary of G. W. Fahnestock. 

™ Daily Evening Bulletin, June 30, 1863. 
*Entry of June 30, 1863, ee of Edward Waln. 


™% Brainerd, Mary, op. cit., 305-306 
% The Press, July 2, 1863. 
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newspapers were affected, and one, The Dial, lost so many workers 
that it was forced to close. Yet despite these actions there were 
some who felt that local efforts would not be enough. The Union 
League voiced this feeling by telegraphing Stanton concerning the 
“peril of the city” and requested him to urge all state governors 
east of Philadelphia to “quickly send us troops.”** Perhaps the 
most moving demonstration of patriotism, however, was the action 
taken by the clergy of the city. At a mass meeting at the Church 
of the Epiphany, churchmen from over a hundred denominations 
agreed unanimously that in the existing peril they would offer 
their services not as clerics but ‘“‘as citizens and men.” Believing 
that they could not ask others to help until they themselves had 
shown the way, they agreed to carry guns, dig trenches, or perform 
any task necessary to stop the enemy. When their offer was pre- 
sented to the mayor, he was deeply touched and stated that their 
action would certainly arouse the populace.” 

While the clergy were meeting for defense, the city’s manu- 
facturers were also meeting to map out their plans. There was to 
be compulsory closure of stores, all clerks were to drill, and, it 
was hoped, all drinking establishments were to be closed—at least 
from noon until midnight. Similar action was taken by the city 
government. Provisions were made for equipment, enlistment, 
drilling, and entrenchments, and the councils resolved to give their 
undivided support to General Dana during the emergency.** 

The most important problem of defense dealt with fortifications. 
This was the most significant work the people undertook in the 
name of defense, for without earthworks an army of militia 
would be no match for Lee if he were to defeat the Federals at 
Gettysburg. Many in the city were aware of this fact and their 
clamorings had finally brought action. On June 29, General Dana 
had taken the first definite steps by requesting the mayor to give 
him 2,000 men to erect entrenchments, The first contingent con- 
sisted of 200 laborers and the 100 clergymen who had previously 
volunteered. By Wednesday 700 men were working on the city’s 
defenses. General Dana had chosen three strategic sites situated 
as follows: the first was below the Pennsylvania Railroad Bridge 

® Official Record, XXVII, Ser. I, Part III, 480; Union League to Edwin 
Stanton, july 1, 1863. 
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on the east side of the Schuylkill, between the river and Gray’s 
Ferry Road. A battery was to be placed there so that it could com- 
mand the railroad bridge, the river and the heights beyond, above 
and below, for some distance. It was to be an inner line of works 
and a formidable one. The second entrenchment (which was not 
started until July +) was located at the falls of the Schuylkill near 
School House Lane and Ridge Road. It was named Fort Dana 
and was to hold two hundred Parrott guns. As an added protection, 
redoubts were to be thrown up a short distance in front of the 
bastion. The third location, chosen at the same time, was to be on 
the crest of the hill opposite Gray’s Ferry Bridge. Here was a 
commanding position, giving the works an immense value. With 
these provisions, plans were at last underway to defend the city. 

Meanwhile the Battle of Gettysburg was being fought. During 
the three days of heavy fighting, rumors of the battle reached Phil- 
adelphia and their uncertain and contradictory character caused 
alarm to rise to a climactic pitch. The nation’s birthday, July 4, 
passed without the customary celebration. The only sounds were 
the tramp of marching men and the rattle of moving wagons. Then 
on July 5, two days after the battle had ended, the news of the 
withdrawal of the Confederate army arrrived through Meade’s 
dispatches and through reports from the wounded, now flowing 
into the city. The news was received with great relief and joy, 
tempered by fears for the safety of local soldiers in the battle. Then 
on July 7, the word of Vicksburg’s fall was announced. With the 
receipt of this news the Quaker City burst into tremendous re- 
joicing. Gettysburg, ironically, was considered an indecisive en- 
gagement, while the capture of Vicksburg was thought of as a 
major turning point in the war. The city’s fortifications, the only 
permanent monuments to her defense in the hour of crisis, were 
discontinued when the news of Lee’s retreat was confirmed. While 
the smaller works were removed at the end of the war, the two 
major ones, the Grey’s Ferry fort and Fort Dana, remained un- 
disturbed for a number of years’ and served as grim reminders of 
the days of crisis, and as evidence of the preparations that were 
taken to meet an enemy that never came. 

“ The Press, July 1-4, 1863; Taylor, Frank, op. cit., 245. 


* Scharf, J. Thomas, and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia, 1884), II, 1029; Taylor, Frank, op. cit., 245-246. 











A UNION OFFICER’S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE NEGRO AS A SOLDIER 


By Horack MONTGOMERY* 


LTHOUGH the Negro figured prominently in the background 
A to the American Civil War, the federal government was re- 
luctant to accept him as a soldier. Not until mid-summer of 1862 
was the Lincoln administration authorized to receive colored re- 
cruits.' Systematic enrollment did not come until the next year, 
months after the Emancipation Proclamation. So strong was 
northern prejudice against putting the black man ‘in a blue uni- 
form that Harper’s Weekly devoted three pages of its issue of 
March 14, 1863, to illustrations of Negroes as soldiers, its editor 
frankly admitting that he hoped thereby to counteract the un- 
fortunate state of public feeling on the subject. On October 21, 
1863, Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune blistered Governor 
Horatio Seymour for refusing to follow the examples of Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts in recruiting Negroes for service in the 
Union cause. 

On May 22, 1863, the War Department finally ordered the 
establishment of the Bureau for Colored Troops. Within a month 
Major George L. Stearns was appointed recruiting officer for 
colored troops in the eastern and middle states. He promptly went 
to Philadelphia and there, amidst much enthusiasm, began his 
assignment.” 


* Dr. Montgomery is Professor of History at the University of Georgia. 
A native Pennsylvanian and an early member of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, he has taught at California State College and the Pennsylvania 
State University. Author of several books, his most recent one is Hovell 
Cobb’s Confederate Career (1959). During the recent disturbances at the 
University of Georgia, Professor Montgomery played a leading role in 
petitioning for the re-admission of colored students. 

*The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1891), Ser. III, V, 685. 
Hereinafter cited as ORA. For early uses of Negro troops see Robert Under- 
wood Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel, eds., Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War, 4 vols. (New York, 1884-88), II, 741, ITI, 524, 525, 582, IV, 13. 
Hereinafter cited as Battles and Leaders. 

2 ORA, Ser. III, Vol. III, 1111, 1112. 
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That the War Department adopted an ungenerous policy in 
issuing commissions to Negroes was but a reflection of popular 
feeling. Despite pleas to the contrary from such prominent Negroes 
as Frederick Douglass, colored soldiers were destined to serve 
principally under white officers. Whether the three examining 
boards (located in St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Washington) exer- 
cised greater care in selecting officers for colored troops than was 
generally observed in the choice of officers for white units, is a 
subject on which scholars have shown a wide difference of opinion." 


In charge of the Washington board was Major General Silas 
Casey. It was before him that John McMurray of Brookville, 
Pennsylvania, was to appear for a commission. Born on June 12, 
1838, in Ligonier Valley, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
McMurray was still a child when his family moved to a farm in 
Pine Creek Township in nearby Jefferson County. Here he grew 
to manhood, learned the carpenter’s trade, attended Brookville 
Academy, and taught school for three winters.‘ 


When the Civil War broke out in April, 1861, McMurray was 
almost twenty-three years old. On August 14, 1862, he joined the 
newly organized 135th Pennsylvania Volunteers. With this regi- 
ment he served until it was disbanded on May 24, 1863, attaining 
the rank of first lieutenant. During the summer of 1863, while a 
private in the 57th Pennsylvania Militia at a camp near Pittsburgh, 
McMurray learned that Major Stearns was organizing several 


* Tbid.; Bell I. Wiley, Southern Negroes, 1861-1865 (New Haven, 1938), 
296-304; Joseph T. Wilson, The Black Phalanx; A History of the Negro 
Soldiers of the United States in the Wars of 1775-1812, 1861-65 (Hartford, 
1891), 93-110. For opposing views on the quality of officers of Negro units 
see Herbert Aptheker, “Negro Casualties in the Civil War,” The Journal of 
Negro History, XXXII, 32; Frederick M. Binder, “Pennsylvania’s Negro 
Regiments in the Civil War,” ibid., XX XVII, 401 ; Dudley Taylor, The Sable 
Arm, Negro Troops in the Union Army (New York, 1956), 224-228. 

‘John McMurray, Recollections of a Colored Troop (privately printed, 
1916), 1-4. Hereinafter cited as Recollections. First published in serial form 
in the Jeffersonian Democrat (Brookville, Pennsylvania), Recollections was 
printed later as a pamphlet. It has been used generously in the preparation 
of this study. After the war McMurray studied law, served as a delegate to 
the convention that in 1873 framed Pennsylvania’s present constitution, be- 
came a clerk in the state auditor general’s office in 1875. During President 
Grover Cleveland’s first administration he was chief of the division of lands 
and railroads in the Interior Department. The centennial edition (October, 
1939) of the Jeffersonian Democrat contains a short sketch of McMurray’s 
life. He was interested in this paper and was somehow identified with it 
until his death in 1921. 
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regiments of Negro recruits. Applying at once for a commission, he 
was soon called to Washington where, upon approval by Casey's 
board, he was appointed by the Secretary of War to a captaincy 
in the 6th United States Colored Troops and ordered to report to 
Lieutenant Colonel Louis Wagner, Commandant of Camp William 
Penn.* 

Camp Penn was located at Chelton Hills, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, a few miles north of Philadelphia. Established in 
mid-summer of 1863 for the purpose of training the troops Stearns 
was raising, it drew its recruits principally from Pennsylvania. A 
total of eleven regiments was formed and equipped for combat at 
Chelton Hills. Philadelphians took pride in the nearby camp, or- 
ganizing a schedule for visitations and concerning themselves 
generally with the welfare of its colored soldiers.° 

Arriving as a stranger at Camp Penn on Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 27, 1863, Captain McMurray reported to Commandant 
Wagner. During a fifteen-minute interview he was kept standing, 
hat in one hand and gripsack in the other, in plain view of three 
or four officers. Fifty years later McMurray had not forgiven 
Wagner for what he considered a rude reception. Shortly after 
this embarrassing encounter, the young captain was assigned to 
command Company D, 6th United States Colored Troops, and 
conducted to his tent headquarters. On the company’s streets he 
had his first meeting with regimental commander Lieutenant Colo- 
nel John W. Ames. Informal and brief, it left no distinct impres- 
sion on McMurray except that Ames’s behavior contrasted sharply 
with that of Wagner. For almost two years McMurray and Ames 
were to lead their dusky soldiers through the swamps and onto 
the battlefields of the country of the York and James rivers and 
to conclude their efforts with the campaign against Fort Fisher 
in North Carolina. They were to witness death among their com- 
rades, rejoice over the same victories, and deplore the same defeats. 


5 Recollections, 2-5; William James McKnight, Jefferson County, Penn- 
sylvania: Her Pioneers and People, 2 vols. (Chicago, 1917), II, 200-201; 
Jeffersonian Democrat, October, 1939 (centennial edition); Battles and 
Leaders, IV, 13; Samuel P. Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
1861-5, 5 vols. (Harrisburg, 1871), IV, 210. 

* Binder, “Pennsylvania Negro Regiments in the Civil War,” Joc. cit., 389; 
Frank Taylor, Philadelphia in the Civil War, 1861-1865 (Philadelphia, 1913), 
190-191. 
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From these experiences grew a lasting personal friendship and a 
sincere admiration for the Negro soldier.’ 

Although the task of organizing the 6th Colored Regiment was 
well along when Captain McMurray arrived at Camp Penn, he 
was to be there long enough to witness his quota of amusing inci- 
dents. Among the recruits in Company D was the son of Lydia 
Hamilton Smith, the housekeeper of Congressman Thaddeus 
Stevens. A devout Catholic, Mrs. Smith tried to rear her son Isaac 





in her own faith. When Isaac, for whom the church had few sie 
charms, went off to camp a mother’s anxiety followed him. Early 
in October she paid a visit to Camp Penn. Soon after her arrival, 
mother and son departed for Philadelphia to call on a local priest. sat 
Shortly after entering the city Isaac deserted his mother and up 
headed in the direction of a beer sign. After a long and anxious * 
search, Mrs. Smith returned at twilight alone. In the morning hours vill 
Isaac approached the camp gate singing lustily: “We won't go vi 
home till morning.” He was mildly punished with a short sentence sa: 
in the guardhouse and an order to sweep the camp.® 
Within two weeks after McMurray‘s arrival at Camp Penn, ms 
Ames’s regiment was completely organized. Its complement was ” 
slightly over a thousand men. Of its ten companies, McMurray’s ”" 
Company D, with just under one hundred recruits, was one of the * 
largest. Although the 6th was the second regiment to be organized off 
at Chelton Hills, it was the first to be accorded the privilege of ” 
marching through the streets of Philadelphia. Early in October its i 
dusky troops moved along Walnut, Pine, and Broad streets on pl 
dress parade—“blacks in blue” with white gloves and fixed bayo- : 
nets. The correspondent of the New York Tribune reported: Pe 
“They made a brilliant appearance.”® On the 14th the regiment ” 
paraded again, this time from the North Philadelphia railroad af 
station to a ship waiting at the wharf to take it to Fortress Mon- th 
roe, Virginia. The next day it arrived at its destination, the first of “ 
the Camp Penn trainees to reach Virginia. For many of the Negro ” 
recruits the trip from Philadelphia to Fortress Monroe was a new 
(I 
* Recollections, 3-5. Gi 
_ Lbid., 8-10; ORA, Ser. III, Vol. III, 683; Ralph Korngold, Thaddeus 36 
Stevens: A Being Darkly Wise and Rudely Great (New York, 1955), 72- D 
76, for an interesting account of Lydia Hamilton Smith. Isaac Smith deserted ch 


in December, 1864, Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, V, 952. 
*°October 5, 1863. st 
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CAMP WILLIAM PENN 
Training camp for colored troops enlisted into the United States Army, 
located in Cheltenham Township, Montgomery County, Pa. 

(From a contemporary lithograph.) 


experience. En route some were stricken with seasickness, but 
upon arrival all were able to begin immediately the march of some 
twenty miles up the Peninsula to a camp just below the historic 
village of Yorktown. Here Ames’s men spent their first night on 
Virginia soil. Here, except for minor forays, they were to remain 
until the latter part of April, 1864.'" 

Meanwhile, other colored troops were arriving on the Peninsula 
and in November Major General Benjamin F. Butler was assigned 
to command the 18th Army Corps and the Department of Virginia 
and North Carolina. Butler’s assignment was part of a reorgani- 
zation of the Union forces in the east, preparatory to a giant 
offensive against the Confederacy’s capital city of Richmond. The 
4th and 5th regiments of colored troops were now brigaded with 
the 6th. All three were assigned to Colonel Samuel A. Duncan and 
placed in Butler’s 18th Army Corps." 

Little company and regimental drill had been possible at Camp 
Penn. Consequently the men of the 6th Regiment were still raw 
recruits when they reached Virginia. During the first two months 
after their arrival Ames and his company commanders taught 
their troops the rudiments of military living. The weary round of 
camp life consisted of guard mounting in the morning, the in- 
terminable tramp of sentinels on their beats, the marching of men 

” Recollections, 5, 7; Benjamin Quarles, The Negro in the Civil War 
(Boston, 1953), 186-187; Binder, “Pennsylvania Negro Regiments in the 
Civil War,” loc. cit., 398; Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, V, 953. 

" Recollections, 5-6, 10; ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XXII, Pt. 1, 5, 29, and Pt. 2, 
397. During the next year other colored units were moved in and out of 
Duncan’s brigade, the 22nd being one of them, and the brigade’s number was 


changed several times. The 4th, 5th, and 6th regiments, however, were 
generally kept together. 
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on the drill field, and “dress parade” in the evening. Trips up the 
Peninsula toward Richmond and expeditions north of the York 
River in the direction of the Rappahannock River were frequently 
undertaken to give practice in marching. Often the troops covered 
thirty miles in one day. Sometimes women gathered along the 
parade routes to jeer and shake their fists. Usually the troops 
responded with what the New York Tribune’s correspondent de- 
scribed as good-natured laughter.’ 

Jeers and clenched fists, and the laughter they provoked, helped 
to break the monotony of the repetitious drill and the long march. 
So also did the preparations for reviews by such dignitaries as 
General Casey and the work on the fortifications at Yorktown and 
Gloucester Point. Occasionally a raid against a Confederate works 
farther up the Peninsula gave the troops a taste of real warfare. 
Such a raid took place on December 12-14, 1863. The object was to 
capture a battalion of Virginia cavalry at Charles City. Early on 
the 13th the 6th left camp at Yorktown to receive and guard 
prisoners and horses, issue rations, attend the wounded, and do 
picket duty. After marching twenty-four miles it reached Twelve- 
Mile Ordinary. There a good defensive position was selected and 
pickets posted. Before the day had ended the entire Confederate 
command at Charles City was captured and turned over to Ames’s 
men. The next day the 6th returned to Williamsburg, having lost 
only one man during the encounter.’® 

Some of the officers of the 6th Regiment brought their families 
to Virginia. Captain McMurray’s wife and two children spent 
part of the winter of 1863-64 on the Peninsula. They lived in good 
quarters, had an abundance of wholesome food, and enjoyed the 
associations with the wives and families of other officers. While the 
regiment was in camp things generally went along smoothly for 
the officers’ families. During the long tramps, which often kept 
husbands away for three or four days, the women were unhappy 
and their men uneasy."* 

By the fall of 1863 historic Yorktown was a shambles. Its few 
remaining buildings were occupied by poverty-stricken whites and 


" ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIII, 483; Recollections, 6, 10, 13; New York 
Tribune, November 25, 1863. 
* ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XXIX, Pt. 1, 974-976. 


** Recollections, 23. 
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Negroes. On the James side of the Peninsula was old Williamsburg. 
It, too, was a dismal place of some four or five hundred whites and 
Negroes. Along its streets McMurray led his troops a half dozen 
or so times during their stay on the Peninsula. Neither Yorktown 
nor Williamsburg offered much in the way of surcease from military 
routine. McMurray, however, had a good sense of history and 
appreciated the opportunity to walk the streets of these two old 
Virginia towns.'* 

For McMurray the most exciting incident at Camp Yorktown 
occurred while he was once serving as Officer of the Day. The 
camp was on a forty-foot bluff overlooking the York River. 
Directly below and close to the river’s edge was a spring of water. 
Colonel Ames ordered the men in the guardhouse put to work in 
constructing a path from the camp to the spring. McMurray passed 
the order to a corporal, who in turn commanded the prisoners to 
“fall in” and go to work. One of them refused to obey and Mc- 
Murray was called to the scene. Upon arrival, he observed the 
prisoner prostrate before the guard tent. Commanded by the Officer 
of the Day to “fall in,” the refractory soldier again refused. Mc- 
Murray then ordered him tied up and “bucked and gagged.” As 
soon as he saw what was in store for him, the soldier sprang to his 
feet, drew a razor he had concealed on his person, and waving it in 
one hand rushed at the officer. Taken by surprise, McMurray seized 
a club and struck the soldier on the head. He fell to the ground and 
was promptly tied up.'* 

The news of what had happened electrified the camp and a 
hundred excited men quickly gathered around the guard tent. 
With the wildest rumors going through the camp, McMurray 
suddenly realized he was the symbol of those emotional ingredients 
which might easily explode into mutinous behavior. At this point 
he was rescued by a young lieutenant, who handed him a pistol. 
Pointing the weapon at the rapidly increasing crowd of colored 
troopers, the Officer of the Day explained what had happened and 
ordered every man to return to his quarters. The demonstration 
was convincing, and the crowd of milling soldiers turned and 
walked slowly back to their tents."* 

 Tbid., 11-12. 


'® [bid., 13-14. 
" [bid., 14-15. 
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But the incident was not yet closed. When the soldier was court- 
martialed for insubordination, great excitement swept the regiment 
once more. Meanwhile, three non-commissioned officers of the 
regiment had collaborated on an article which appeared in a Phila- 
delphia paper. The article violently attacked McMurray, accusing 
him of brutality in the treatment of the Negro soldier. Within a 
few weeks the harried officer was ordered to report to General 
Butler’s headquarters at Fortress Monroe. Already Butler’s com- 
mand was recognized as the champion of the colored soldier, and 
the young officer set out for his destination with ‘some trepida- 
tion.” However, his fears proved groundless, for the general 
quickly put him at ease, asked a few perfunctory questions, and 


> 


then dismissed him.'§ 

Within five weeks after his arrival at Fortress Monroe, General 
Butler had become involved in altercations with Confederate 
authorities over the exchange of prisoners. Convinced that direct 
action was the answer, he devised early in 1864 a plan to set at 
liberty the Union captives at Richmond’s Libby and Belle Isle 
prisons. Accordingly, on the night of February 5, the 11th Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, a white troop, the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 22nd colored 
regiments, in all about 5,000 men, rendezvoused at Williamsburg 
under the command of Brigadier General Isaac J. Wister. By 
twilight on the 6th they had reached a point within two miles of 
Bottom’s Bridge, which crossed the Chickahominy Creek about 
six miles east of Libby Prison. Most of the raiders got no farther. 
According to McMurray, a soldier from a New York regiment, 
who had been confined to the guardhouse at Williamsburg under 
sentence of death, had escaped and beaten them across the bridge. 
Upon reaching Richmond, the fugitive informed Confederate 
authorities of the approaching raiders. Thus when the mounted 
men came to within a few rods of the bridge, they suddenly found 
themselves facing two artillery pieces that had been set up at the 
opposite end. Both were turned loose on them. Three or four of 
the foremost horses fell. The mounted men quickly faced about 
and began a hasty retreat to Williamsburg. Chagrined and defeated, 


8 Ibid.; Bell I. Wiley, The Life of Billy Yank, The Common Soldier of 
the Union (Indianapolis, 1952), 111. 
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the colored regiments, having marched forty-two miles in twenty- 
four hours, followed the horsemen back to camp.'® 

Following the abortive attempt to free the prisoners at Libby, 
McMurray’s men took part in other late winter raids directed by 
Colonel Ames. Meanwhile, high-ranking Union commanders en- 
visaged a momentous offensive. By early spring, 1864, a grand 
plan had emerged. It was conceived mainly by General U. S. Grant. 
Brought to Washington in March, he quickly decided that as over- 
all commander of Union forces he must remain in the east and 
concentrate on crushing General Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia. To accomplish his objective Grant had two armies. Both 
were in Virginia. One was the Army of the Potomac, the other 
General Butler’s Army of the James. The latter comprised the 
18th and 10th army corps and numbered around 35,000 men. The 
3rd Division of the 18th Army Corps was an all-colored unit com- 
manded by Major General Edward W, Hinks. It was composed 
of two brigades. In charge of the 2nd Brigade was Colonel Samuel 
A. Duncan. To this brigade belonged the 4th, 5th, and 6th colored 
regiments.”° 

On May 5, 1864, in concert with the Army of the Potomac’s 
march toward Richmond by way of the Wilderness, Butler’s Army 
of the James embarked at Fortress Monroe with the major units 
of his command. Led by ironclads and vessels of the fleet, Butler’s 
army ascended the James River to City Point, near the mouth of 
the Appomattox River. The colored regiments quickly occupied 
City Point, which Butler declared to have been the first possession 
of his army, the white troops moving beyond the Appomattox 
River’s mouth to Bermuda Hundred, which lay between the two 
streams. Thus by the end of the first week of May the Army of 
the James lay athwart the mouth of the Appomattox River, an 
auspicious beginning for Butler’s assignment in the grand cam- 
paign.*? 

While Butler’s ultimate objective was Richmond, which Grant 


” Tbid., 25; William B. Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons (Columbus, 1930), 
112-113; New York Herald, November 30, 1863; Bates, History of Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, V, 943. 

” ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XX XIII, 254-256, 1055, and Vol. XXXV, Pt. 1, 106- 
118; Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant (New York, 1886), II, 127. 

Benjamin F. Butler, Butler’s Book (Boston, 1892), 640; Battles and 
Leaders, IV, 114; Recollections, 28-29. 
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supposed he would reach by moving up the south side of the James, 
it was necessary for him first to cut out certain communication 
lines to the south of the Confederate capital. One of these was the 
Richmond and Petersburg Railroad. If severed, reinforcement of 
Richmond from the south would be rendered extremely difficult. 
For nearly two weeks Butler made what Grant described as an 
ineffective thrust to cut this railroad. At the time of this attack 
McMurray complained that the Negro troops at City Point were 
not once called into action. Perhaps Butler did not consider them 
battle-worthy. That he did not order them to attack the almost 
defenseless city of Petersburg displeased Grant and raised some 
doubt about the capacity of the commander of the Army of the 
James.”* ‘ 

Whatever Butler’s advantage, he soon lost it. On May 10 Gen- 
eral P. G, T. Beauregard arrived at Petersburg and immediately 
threw up a strong line of earthworks between the Richmond and 
Petersburg Railroad and that portion of the Army of the James 
that occupied Bermuda Hundred. Thus, the white units of Butler’s 
army were, in the words of Grant, “hermetically sealed,” and re- 
inforcements from the south could be easily moved against the 
Army of the Potomac.** 

Still at City Point was Duncan’s brigade of colored troops. 
Shortly after the middle of May he was ordered to move his men 
a distance of six miles up the Appomattox River to Spring Hill, 
about five miles below Petersburg. Encamped in a large field on 
an eminence overlooking the river, the Negro soldiers set a picket 
and threw out cavalry videttes toward the city. In a short time they 
had built a small but strong earthwork, later known as Redoubt 
Converse, to protect the pontoon bridge at this point. Once the 
fortifications were completed, the 6th Regiment was left in charge 
of this nearest outpost to Petersburg. The city’s church spires and 
public buildings were in plain view, but between the city and the 
6th were the Rebel defenders. However, except for the probing of 
small patrols, the defenders caused little trouble for Ames’s men 
during their four weeks’ stay near Petersburg. According to Mc- 


= Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, II, 148, 294; Recollections, 29. 

* Battles and Leaders, IV, 116n. Later Grant explained that he had not 
intended to annoy Butler in reporting to the War Department that the Army 
of the James had been rendered useless. See ibid., 115-116. 
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Murray, these skirmishes were the first fighting the 6th experi- 
enced. With the possible exception of Private Alphonso Cherry, the 
men of Company D bore themselves well. While on picket duty 
his position in the line was assaulted. After firing several shots, 
Cherry fell back in good order only to meet his company com- 
mander. He explained that his usefulness “out there” had ended 
when he shot away his ramrod. McMurray told him to return to 
camp, get another gun, and report back to his post. Instead of 
following orders, Cherry fell back all the way to Norfolk. Six 
months later McMurray found him with a regiment of colored 
cavalry and persuaded the delinquent soldier to return to his old 
company.** 

Near the Spring Hill encampment were several homes, including 
a comfortable farm house where lived an elderly couple. As the 
colored troops moved into the area, the husband visited the camp 
to request a guard for protection against the black troopers. Since 
only a colored guard was possible, difficulties ensued and the old 
man was confined in Fortress Monroe and his wife allowed to go to 
Philadelphia, where she had relatives. Shortly thereafter the house 
was robbed of its costly furnishings and, according to McMurray, 
burned for no cause whatever.** Experiences with other families 
near Camp Spring Hill were more pleasant. McMurray and other 
officers of the 6th found their way into some of their homes. Often 
they sat in living rooms and chatted with Virginians whose sons 
or brothers were serving with the Confederate forces. Close as 
these families were to the Union lines, they could nevertheless 
get letters from relatives in Lee’s army by way of Richmond and 
Petersburg. McMurray records that his last visit to one of these 
homes was unceremoniously ended by approaching Confederate 
horsemen.*® 

Until mid-June of 1864 the 6th Regiment had little more to its 
credit than marching and throwing up a few earthworks. Approxi- 
mately nine months had passed since it had been organized. Ac- 
cording to McMurray, it was now fairly well trained in company, 
regimental, and brigade drill, but as a fighting unit its capacity 

™ Recollections, 29, 31-33; Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, V, 
944; ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XXXVI, Pt. 3, 421. 

= Recollections, 29. McMurray leaves the impression that this was the 


work of white officers, not Negroes. /bid., 47. 
* Thid., 29-30. 
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was still unknown. Things were soon to change, however. After 
Grant’s regrettable assault at Cold Harbor on June 3, he decided 
to move around Lee’s right flank, cross the James River, and strike 
Petersburg from Bermuda Hundred. By June 15 Grant himself 
had arrived at Bermuda Hundred where almost 50,000 troops 
were preparing to cross the Appomattox River for the projected at- 
tack. Early on the morning of the 15th Major General William F. 
Smith’s 18th Corps, previously detached from the Army of the 
James to assist at Cold Harbor, began the advance. Crossing the 
Appomattox at the Point of Rocks on the pontoon bridge the 6th 
Regiment had been protecting, Smith’s troops passed by this unit’s 
camp. The 6th followed immediately, joining some nine regiments 
of a colored division under General Hinks. The puzzling events 
of June 15 were by this time well under way.*" 

Smith’s corps, consisting of his own and Hinks’ division, num- 
bered at least 12,000 men.** Hinks’ division of about 5,000 was 
composed of three brigades. Of these, Duncan‘s 2nd, consisting of 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 22nd regiments, totalled in the neighborhood 
of 2,200. Hinks took his men along the main road. Smith moved 
his division of over 6,000 to the right of the road, so as to face the 
Petersburg defenses near the Appomattox River. By 10:00 a.m. the 
corps was before the city’s works, Smith having the advantage of 
a position in a wood and Hinks being protected by a slight rise 
in the ground between himself and the Rebel line. Opposing the 
bluecoats was a thin band of troops numbering about 2,200. Until 
late in the day the corps’ action consisted of several minor, though 
sharp skirmishes, those involving the 2nd Brigade occurring at 
Baylor’s Farm, In one of them McMurray’s company had several 
men killed and wounded. For the most part, however, Rebel fire 
was ineffective in the area of the 6th Regiment’s movements.”° 

Just before sundown Smith ordered the long-awaited attack. 
His own division of white troops, immediately to the right of the 
colored division, moved off first. Hinks’ colored soldiers followed 

™ Tbid., 33-34; Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, II, 276-277; Battles and 
Leaders, 1V, 534-537; T. Harry Williams, P. G. T. Beauregard, Napoleon in 
Gray (Baton Rouge, 1954), 227. 


* Beauregard estimated the number at 22,000. See Battles and Leaders, 
IV, 541. 

” Ibid.; Recollections, 34-37; ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIII, 957, 1053-1055, 
and Vol. XL, Pt. 2, 552-555; Duncan’s report of his brigade’s activities of 
June 15-19 may be found ibid., Ser. I, Vol. L. Pt. 1, 265-269. 
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in column formation, with the 6th Regiment leading. In addition, 
at least parts of Major General Winfield Scott Hancock’s 2nd 
Corps and Major General Ambrose E. Burnside’s 9th Corps had 
arrived from Bermuda Hundred in time to get into the fight.*° 
The assault fell principally between batteries 5 and 10 inclusive, 
the position of the 6th placing it opposite Battery No. 9.** Crossing 
a slash that had been burned over, Ames’s men moved through a 
line of abattis in front of a ditch which protected this battery. By 
sundown the ditch was full of men, who had been pressing hard 
against a work they believed to be well manned. Not a shot had 
been fired at the colored troops since they had started forward. 
As they began to climb out of the ditch, McMurray felt sure that 
as fast as a Negro soldier put his head above the level of the 
parapet it would be blown off. He fully expected every officer and 
man of his own regiment to meet death while trying to get out of 
that ditch. This, however, did not happen. Climbing into the 
battery, they found it deserted, the last Confederate gone, save a 
handsome youth in his late teens.*? He was dead. McMurray helped 
the Negroes bury him “as tenderly as though he had been a Union 
soldier.” Thus at the very climax of the 6th Regiment’s first trial 
under battle conditions not a shot was fired, not a man was killed, 
but, in the words of McMurray, “some were nearly scared to 


233 


death.’ 


Having broken the Confederate line, Smith ordered the attack 
ended. This was probably around 10:00 p.m. At once the Negro 
troops set their pickets, McMurray being placed in charge of the 
detail from his regiment. While this work was going on and for 
some time thereafter he heard constant noises in the direction of 
the city. What he correctly supposed was that reinforcements had 
appeared and were being hurried into positions in a new line 
selected by Beauregard. What he, and the Union soldiers generally, 


®” ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XL, Pt. 1, 168; P. G. T. Beauregard, “The Battle of 
Petersburg,” North American Review, CCCLXXI, 375. General George G. 
Meade, Commander of the Army of the Potomac, reported that Hancock’s 
men did all the fighting and that Smith’s men merely demonstrated. Mc- 
Murray claimed Smith’s white troops lost 600 men in the fight. Beauregard 
wrote that a long sector of the Petersburg line was not manned on June 15. 

* Recollections, 37; Battles and Leaders, IV, 540. 

* Recollections, 38; Beauregard, “The Battle of Petersburg,” Joc. cit., 
372-375. 

8 Recollections, 38. 
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incorrectly believed was that the new arrivals belonged to Lieu- 
tenant General A. P. Hill’s corps, veterans of Lee’s army. Before 
midnight the new defenses were set. Twelve hours earlier, Mc- 
Murray observed, Smith could have marched into Petersburg at 
will. Now Grant’s whole army could not force its way in.** 

Apparently ignorant of Smith’s battle plan, Hancock, waiving the 
rights of seniority, had placed his men at the disposal of the junior 
commander. After stopping the assault, Smith ordered Hancock 
to use his troops as replacements for the colored soldiers on the 
picket line.** Relieved by the major of the 3rd New Jersey Regi- 
ment, McMurray went with him to every post in the 6th Regiment’s 
part of the line. The Pennsylvanian observed that the white sol- 
diers, who had come through the Wilderness and had been in the 
slaughter at Cold Harbor, held the greatest respect for the fighting 
qualities of Lee’s soldiers. “They supposed,” McMurray noted, 
“the same men they had met so often were again before them, 
only a few rods distant in the darkness. So, as we relieved our 
men at post after post, we had to take the white soldiers by the 
arm and lead them to the places assigned them. They would not go 
six feet beyond where their officers would stop. They seemed to 
think there was one of Lee’s veterans behind every tree or stump.”’** 
By midnight all the Negro soldiers were ensconced with their 
regiments and McMurray settled down for the rest of the night 
in Battery No. 9.*7 

As McMurray lay down to sleep early in the morning of June 
16, Union forces held the line of Confederate works from a posi- 
tion near Battery No. 10, south of the City Point road, to the 
Appomattox River, a distance of over a mile. Massed near Battery 
No. 9 were the colored troops; to their left were Hancock’s 2nd 
and Burnside’s 9th corps. Soon after daybreak the Negro regi- 
ments were sent a short distance to the rear. Here they remained 
during the heavy fighting of June 16-18.°° 

By noon of June 16 Smith’s division and the corps of Hancock 
and Burnside, 60,000 strong, confronted the new Confederate line. 


* Tbid., 38-39; Williams, Beauregard, 228; Battles and Leaders, IV, 541. 

* Battles and Leaders, IV, 541. 

® Recollections, 39. 

7 Thid. 

*Tbid., 40; Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, V, 944; ORA, 
Ser. I, Vol. XL, Pt. 1, 168, 306. 
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Beauregard was now defending with about 14,000 men. Late in the 
afternoon an assault was begun on the Confederate line. It opened 
on Smith’s left and extended along the front occupied by three 
corps of the Army of the Potomac (by this time Major General 
Gouverneur K. Warren’s corps had arrived). The fighting contin- 
ued, with some interruptions, into the night of June 17, when about 
midnight Burnside was driven back from an advanced position he 
had gained. On June 18 the final blow was struck. It was no more 
successful than the earlier ones had been.*® 

For McMurray and the men of the 6th Regiment the three days 
after June 15 were filled with anxiety. The roar of cannon, the 
crash of muskets, and the yells of men up ahead attested only to 
hard fighting. The wounded and the stragglers who passed by on 
their way to the rear brought little good news to the Negroes, who 
were denied the chance to continue in the battle they had helped 
to open. McMurray himself was disgusted with the treatment ac- 
corded these troops. In his words, Grant had not yet learned “that 
black men were just as good fighters as white men.’’*° 

A few days after the unsuccessful effort of the Union forces to 
take Petersburg, the colored regiments were returned to the front 
line of works. There they remained until July 29, when they were 
relieved to take part in the mine explosion of July 30. During 
these six weeks Ames’s men, and it would seem the other colored 
regiments as well, would spend three days in the rifle pits and 
three in camp. The 6th occupied the position in the line where it 
crossed the road leading from Petersburg to City Point. When 
McMurray and his men were in the pits, there was scarcely a day 
that they did not suffer at least one casualty. Only at night could 
the men go to the sinks without offering themselves as targets to 
watchful Rebel riflemen. This monotonous duty was once broken 
by a most disagreeable assignment. It had been on the afternoon 
of June 18 that some of the heaviest fighting before Petersburg 
occurred.*! Charging through a cornfield, one of Hancock’s divi- 
sions had been driven back with heavy losses. A number of dead 
and wounded had been left behind, the Rebels refusing permission 


* Recollections, 40; Williams, Beauregard, 230-235; Battles and Leaders, 
IV, 541-544. 

“ Recollections, 40. 

“Union casualties from June 15-18 were approximately 10,000. See Battles 
and Leaders, IV, 544n. 
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to bury the dead. On a dark night about ten days later, McMurray 
was sent out with a burial detail. Shortly after 10:00 p.m. the corn- 
field was reached. In the darkness it was often impossible to dis- 
tinguish a dead soldier from a section of a corn row. Decomposition 
added to the difficulty and repugnance of the task. When a body 
was found a hole would be dug beside it, the body rolled into the 
hole and then covered. This assignment McMurray characterized 
“as possibly the saddest experience of my service in the army.” 

On the afternoon of July 29 the 6th Regiment along with other 
units of Duncan’s brigade moved left to the place in the line held 
by Burnside’s corps. Here the Union and Rebel lines were less 
than 500 feet apart. From a ravine located behind this point in 
the Federal line a mine slightly over 500 feet in length had been 
run to and under the Confederate works as far as a small fort 
which stood in Elliott’s Salient. The mine was charged with 8,000 
pounds of powder, a fuse was laid from the powder to the mine’s 
mouth in the ravine, and one of Burnside’s divisions alerted to 
lead the assault after the explosion. The general’s objective was an 
elevation called Cemetery Hill, about a quarter of a mile behind 
and to the right of the doomed fort. To reach and hold this height, 
Union commanders believed, would assure the fall of Petersburg.** 

After much delay and confusion, the explosion finally took place 
a few minutes before 5:00 a.m. on July 30. With his eyes fixed on 
the fort at the moment of the blast, McMurray observed it mov- 
ing slowly at first and then suddenly leap up to a height of 150 
feet, “breaking into fragments of timber, stone, broken gun car- 
riages, muskets, tents, and black and mutilated bodies, all falling 
back quickly with a dull, sullen sound.’’** Two hundred men were 
killed by the explosion and the Confederate line was opened by a 
hole 170 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 30 feet deep. Although the 
Rebels were completely taken by surprise, Burnside was unable 
to reach his objective. Instead, columns of Negro and white troops 
ordered through the opening floundered in the crater, easy prey 
for enemy fire. Watching this struggle, McMurray thought the 
best fighting was done by Burnside’s black division. Like all 
others, it, too, was hurled back into the crater by Confederate fire. 


“ Recollections, 40-41. 
8 Tbid., 42-45; Battles and Leaders, IV, 538 (map), 545-550. 
“ Recollections, 43. 
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That night the 6th Regiment was placed on the picket line for a 
twenty-four hour turn. McMurray thought it the most uncomfort- 
able picket duty he had ever done. The Federal line was in plain 
view of the enemy, and within easy reach of his muskets. The sun 
was hot during the day and the Rebels were mad, shooting on the 
slightest provocation. With nightfall on July 31, Captain Mc- 
Murray concluded his tour of duty on the Petersburg front. On 
August 2 Duncan’s brigade set out for Dutch Gap.*® 


Although Hinks’ colored division had helped open the Peters- 
burg campaign, it was given little opportunity to demonstrate its 
mettle under fire. The only fighting it can be credited with had 
been done on June 15, and, as observed, until nearly sundown this 
consisted principally of minor skirmishes. At twilight the Negro 
units did charge the enemy’s works, but at some points the line 
was unmanned. It will be recalled that this was the case at the 
6th Regiment’s point of attack. McMurray admitted that this 
attack had not been a real test for his men. He was not pleased 
with what followed. Indeed, he felt himself and his Negroes 
cheated when they were moved to the rear during the night of 
June 15-16. Because he believed in the Negro soldier, he could 
hold no other view. McMurray made no report of the action of 
June 15 that ever got into the official records, and that of Ames 
cannot be found. Hinks and Duncan, however, did record their 
impressions, and both wrote as if they believed the colored trooper 
had at last vindicated himself. Hinks asserted that the performance 
of June 15 afforded conclusive proof “that colored men when 
properly officered and drilled, will not only make soldiers, but the 
best soldiers of the line.’’** In a lengthy report of his brigade’s 
activities of that day Duncan admitted that his “troops were all 
untried in battle, and by many it was still a problem whether the 
negro would fight.” But in his judgment the cvents of June 15 
justified ‘“‘the most sanguine expectations for the future.” On this 
day he reported that he had witnessed skirmishers push forward 
‘with boldness” and lines advance “firmly” ; he had seen the Negro 
assault “with gallantry” after enduring “with fortitude” hours of 


* Tbid., 44-45; Battles and Leaders, IV, 550-562; General Horace Porter, 
Campaigning with Grant (New York, 1897), 264-269. 
“ ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XL, Pt. 2, 489-491. 
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inaction under heavy fire; and finally, he remembered the colored 
trooper as bearing “heroically” the wounds of battle.‘ 

A few days after the Petersburg debacle, Duncan’s brigade left 
for Dutch Gap. The new location was about fifteen miles below 
Richmond, at the neck of one of the numerous bends in the James 
River. The distance across the neck was slightly over 500 feet; 
around the bend it was almost five miles. In it the Confederates 
had placed obstructions to protect Richmond from naval attack. 
General Butler wanted a canal cut across the neck, so that Federal 
monitors might circumvent Rebel obstructions and sail to within 
shelling distance of the capital city.‘ 

The 6th Regiment encamped on the river bank near what was to 
become the lower opening of the canal. Brigade headquarters were 
established across the James in the direction of City Point. From 
August 10, when ground was broken, until September 28 the regi- 
ment had a daily force of 100 men working in the canal.‘* They 
quickly came under the fire of Confederate mortars located up 
the river. For protection, hiding places called “bomb-proofs” were 
dug in the sides of the canal. Watchmen warned the workers of 
approaching shells by yelling “holes.” McMurray, who did not 
share Butler’s view of the protective value of the bomb-proofs, 
complained that workers often found it impossible to reach the 
shelters; few days passed without casualties. To convey the 
wounded to the hospital across the river, a small boat was always 
standing by. McMurray visited the hospital once and was im- 
pressed with the pile of legs and arms in the rear of the amputation 
tent.°° 

Always sensitive where the rights of Negro troops were con- 
cerned, Butler discovered in late summer of 1864 that some colored 
prisoners had been put to work on Rebel fortifications. In retali- 
ation he sent some prisoners to Dutch Gap and ordered that they 
be put to digging in the canal. For four or five days they were 
kept at work, scampering with the Negro soldiers to the shelters 

“Tbid., Ser. I, Vol. LI, Pt. 1, 265-269; Binder, “Pennsylvania Negro 
Regiments in the Civil War,” loc. cit., 411. 

* Recollections, 45; Battles and Leaders, 1V, 575; Butler’s Book, 743-750 ; 
Porter, Campaigning with Grant, 370-371. 

“ Work was completed in late 1864. The canal played no part in the fall 
of Richmond. 


® Recollections, 46; Butler's Book, 748; ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XLII, Pt. 1, 
110, 111; Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, V, 944. 
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when shell warnings were given. McMurray did not recall that a 
single Confederate had been killed or wounded while working in 
the ditch. Once Butler received word that colored prisoners had 
been released from work on enemy fortifications, the Confederates 
were taken out of the canal.™ 


While the 6th was digging at Dutch Gap the siege of Peters- 
burg was developing in such a way as to require a new assignment 
for Duncan’s brigade.*? As part of the siege plan, Warren’s 5th 
Corps was pushed out on the extreme left of the Union line in an 
effort to capture the Weldon Railroad. An important road con- 
necting the besieged city with Weldon, North Carolina, it was 
bitterly contested. On August 18 it was taken from the Confed- 
erates, Warren at once moving his forces athwart the railroad. 
The Union left was thus extended to the south of Petersburg. 
Warren’s movement was designed in part to draw Rebel troops 
from north of the James and thus to weaken Richmond’s defenses. 
The Union right, which was to unleash the assault on the capital 
city’s outer works, was composed of Major General D. B. Birney’s 
10th Corps and Major General E. O. C. Ord’s 18th Corps. The 
latter was part of Butler’s army. To it belonged Duncan’s brigade, 
several units of which were to be severely mauled in the coming 
assault.** 


On September 28 Duncan's brigade was ordered to prepare it- 
self with rations for three days and to leave behind all men unfit 
for a heavy march. Before dark the men were aboard a steamer 
heading for Deep Bottom, approximately five miles downstream 
from the 6th’s Dutch Gap camp. About midnight the men were put 
ashore. Before sunrise they were marching toward the Rebel en- 
trenchments at the foot of New Market Heights, less than two 
miles from Fort Harrison. Fort Harrison was Ord’s objective. Had 
he known what was in store for him and his company during the 
three hours after the march began, McMurray philosophized that 
he would have been totally unfit for duty. “In mercy and kindness,” 
he explained, “I was allowed to see only what each moment re- 


* Recollections, 46; ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XLII, Pt. 2, 959; Butler's Book, 
Appendix No. 6. 

%§ The siege operation began shortly after the July 30 failure at the Crater. 

% Battles and Leaders, TV, 568-573, 577; Personal Memoirs of U. S. 
Grant, II, 324-325. 
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vealed, and seeing that and only that, I went forward, trying to 
do the best I could, and hoping for the best results.”** 

The distance from the river to the Confederate works at the 
base of New Market Heights was about two miles. For about half 
way the brigade marched by the flank, then it formed in line of 
battle, with the 6th slightly to the left and McMurray’s Company 
D near the center of the regiment. Soon after the line formed, the 
men emerged from a wood into an open field on the top of a hill. 
As the open space was reached, they saw the first rays of sunlight. 
They also saw the Rebel pickets falling back to their lines, turning 
occasionally to shoot at the black soldiers coming out of the wood. 
The field in front of Duncan’s men was approximately 350 feet 
wide and it dipped slightly toward the enemy’s entrenchments, 
which were located about one mile and a half to the right of Fort 
Harrison. Between its farthest edge and the Rebel rifle pits was a 
slash about 175 feet in width. Through it ran a stream parallel to 
the rifle pits.** 

The brigade marched across the open field to the edge of the 
slash, where, in the words of McMurray, the men paused to form 
in line “‘with as much care and accuracy as though we had been on 
parade.” Meanwhile, not a shot was fired from the pits, McMurray 
opining that the Rebels probably “looked on with great interest 
thinking no doubt what a lot of fools we were.” For perhaps as 
long as ten minutes the elegant brigade stood within 200 feet of 
the Confederate riflemen, awaiting the order to go forward. The 
colored soldiers and their white officers knew that a strong line 
of Rebels occupied the pits. They also knew that the moment they 
entered the slash, fire from those pits would come raining down 
upon them. Then suddenly came the order from Duncan, “and 
as one man we plunged into the slashing [sic].”** 

Picking a path through the debris in front of the enemy line 
was risky work. At every step the Negroes were under heavy fire. 
There was little chance to retaliate. Indeed, at times muskets were 
absolute hindrances. As he continued to go forward, McMurray 
noticed that the ranks were getting thinner. Seeing fewer and 


™ Recollections, 50-51; Battles and Leaders, IV, 577. 

% Recollections, 51-53; Battles and Leaders, IV, 198; McKnight, Jefferson 
County, Pennsylvania, I, 189. 

® Recollections, 52, 53. 
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fewer of the thirty men he had started with, he wondered if any 
had turned back. He passed his first sergeant, who had taken a 
bullet in his leg; he came upon Emanual Patterson, who had been 
shot in the abdomen “so that his bowels all gushed out.” On he 
pressed, urging his men forward and passing others of his com- 
pany, some dead and some wounded. About halfway through the 
slash, the captain’s life was saved, when a color guard who pre- 
ceded him through a small opening between the trunk of a fallen 
tree and its stump was killed instantly by a shot through the 
breast.** 

Finally McMurray broke through the slash into a small open 
space before the enemy’s rifle pits. There for the first time since 
the assault had begun he met Colonel Ames. The two officers held 
a hasty conference and decided to fall back with what remained 
of the regiment. Ames urged the captain to get the men back 
quickly and stressed the importance of keeping them well in hand. 
With their backs to the enemy, the Negro troops proved helpless in 
the tangled mass of debris and bodies through which they had to 
return. Once back in the open field, each company officer began the 
work of collecting his men so that the regiment might be re-formed. 
For McMurray this proved a discouraging task. Of Company D’s 
thirty men who had plunged into the slash less than an hour earlier, 
only three had survived. Twelve had been killed and fifteen 
wounded, The company’s first lieutenant had also been wounded. 
Over eighty-five per cent of its men had been lost. The regi- 
ment’s losses were proportionately less, but nonetheless heavy: 3 
officers and 39 men killed, 11 officers and 150 men wounded, and 
7 missing—a total of 210 out of 367. In forty minutes, McMurray 
averred, Confederate musketry had accorded his company the 
dubious distinction of having suffered greater losses than reported 
by any other Union army company in a single charge."* 

The regimental formation completed, McMurray joined some 
officers of the 6th in search of dead bodies. All was now quiet before 
the enemy entrenchments. The Rebels had fallen back, having lost 
Fort Harrison; but before leaving they had gone over the battle- 


% Tbid., 53-54. 
8 Tbid., 54-55, 58; McKnight, Jefferson County, Pennsylvania, I, 189, II, 
201; ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XLII, Pt. 1, 136, Pt. 3, 161-162. Only 8 of the 6th’s 
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field and taken everything they wanted. Muskets had been gathered 
up, shoes taken from dead men’s feet, pockets turned inside out, 
and cartridge boxes and haversacks carried away. Partly stripped 
bodies of Negro soldiers, 12 of them from his own company, 
lying among stumps and trees was hardly a sight to inspire Mc- 
Murray to glorify war. On the other hand, whatever doubts of 
the Negro’s fighting qualities he may have clung to at sunrise 
had been dispelled by mid-afternoon.*® 

It took about an hour to examine the battleground. Afterwards 
the officers returned to their regiment. Leaving their dead in the 
slash, they were soon on the way to Fort Harrison. Ironically, 
they now crossed the line of rifle pits held by the Rebels only a 
few hours earlier. On to the fort they pushed, where late in the 
afternoon they were to be used to help repel Major General Charles 
W. Field’s assault to retake this important work. Before this action, 
however, the 6th’s officers and men were to witness a futile charge 
against nearby Fort Gilmer by a brigade of white troops from 
Major General Adelbert Ames’s division, which was supported 
by a regiment from Brigadier General William Birney’s colored 
brigade.®° Here the supporting troops advanced farther than the 
assaulting force. McMurray recalled seeing the black men pass the 
white troops, drive on “until they reached the ditch, and attempt 
to climb up the face of the parapet into the fort, and . . . some of 
them clubbed down with rebel muskets.’’** Useless and foolhardy 
were their efforts in the face of resistance that soon compelled 
them to fall back. McMurray’s explanation of what he saw is re- 
vealing. In his judgment it had resulted from the ability of the 
white soldiers to sense when they were defeated and turn back, 
while the Negroes had not yet learned that much and knew only 
that they must go forward until ordered to retreat. This point of 
view helps to explain the careful attention given to the formation 
of Duncan’s brigade in preparation for its own assault at New Mar- 
ket Heights earlier in the day. It also sheds some light on regimental 


® Recollections, 55-57. As General Butler rode over the battlefield he 
claimed to have sworn “to myself an oath . . . that they and their race should 
be cared for and protected by me to the extent of my power so long as I 
lived.” See Butler’s Book, 733. 

© Tbid., 736-737 ; Battles and Leaders, IV, 198, 577; Edward A. Pollard, 
The Lost Cause: A New Southern History of the War of the Confederates 
(New York, 1867), 608. 
“ Recollections, 57, 58-59. 
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commander John W. Ames’s instruction to McMurray to keep the 
troops well in hand during the retreat through the slash. 

Late in the afternoon of September 29 Union troops at Fort 
Harrison saw Confederate General Fields making preparations to 
recapture this important work. Assault columns were taking form 
in an oak grove approximately 600 feet from the line of works 
the Rebels had lost during the morning. Since the preparations 
indicated the point against which the charge was to be directed, 
the defenders were able to set up a stout defense. Ensconced on 
the reverse side of the line of works, they were actually in a ditch 
behind a breastwork about four feet high built of logs and earth. 
Near the point where the attack was expected Major General 
George J. Stannard’s brigade of Vermont troops was placed. His 
men were armed with “sixteen shooters”—rifles holding sixteen 
bullets which could be fired without reloading. To the right of the 
New Englanders was Ames’s 6th Regiment.” 

Once the assaulting columns were formed and all was in readi- 
ness for the attack, the Confederates opened on the Union lines 
with about forty guns. During the cannonading additional regi- 
ments of defenders were hurried into their places. Shortly after 
the artillery fire ceased, Rebel columns, five brigades of them, 
emerged from the oak trees.“* McMurray saw the enemy as “a 
mighty, resistless, human machine.” Knowing that the men in the 
advancing columns were his sworn foes, bent on killing him and 
all the defenders of the newly captured Fort Harrison, he yet ad- 
mired them as they came on with the “steadiness of a great machine, 
and the determination of death.” At this moment the captain, 
whose company had been almost entirely wiped out a few hours 
earlier, felt that he was witnessing an exhibition of “bravery 
scarcely excelled.” Not a shot was fired, not a word was uttered as 
the Rebels moved to within 175 feet of the defenders. Then sud- 
denly came that “infernal rebel yell” as the advancing men in- 
creased their pace to almost a run. Now the men in the ditch 
opened a murderous fire and for a few minutes the roar of mus- 
ketry, the Rebel yell, and the shouting of bluecoats was deafening. 
On came the Confederates until they were within forty or fifty 
feet of McMurray and his comrades of the 6th. When they could 


" Tbid., 59. ; 
* Battles and Leaders, IV, 577. 
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take no more, the assailants turned about and ran back at full 
speed. For some reason Union fire abruptly stopped, and the 
victorious defenders watched what was left of the solid mass of 
assaulters that had so recently come out of the oak grove vanish 
at the place of its birth. The men of the 6th would have ex- 
perienced a “savage satisfaction” had they been assured that the 
2,000 Confederate casualties were exacted from the same units that 
had eviscerated their regiment earlier in the day.™ 

After the broken columns had passed from sight, the 6th Regi- 
ment was taken out of the line. The men quickly pitched their 
shelter tents for a night’s rest, while most of the officers slept in 
comfortable huts recently occupied by the enemy. September 29 
had been the bloodiest day of the war for Ames’s: men. As it 
ended, McMurray was sad and gloomy. He recalled that less than 
a year before he had left Camp Penn with some 90 men. Of this 
force, only three were now present for duty. Since sunrise a third 
of the original group, about the number he had taken into action 
at New Market Heights, had been killed and wounded. As he 
ate his supper these frightening experiences kept haunting him. 
Afterwards a feeling of oppression seized him. Breathing became 
difficult. For relief he left his hut and spent a good portion of the 
night walking around it. But there was no relief; instead he be- 
came “wild and crazy.” In a state of complete nervous exhaustion, 
he was taken to the corps hospital. There he remained for ten days, 
consuming a liberal allowance of quinine which “toned” him up. 

Along with other units of Duncan’s colored troops, the 6th Regi- 
ment remained bivouacked near Fort Harrison from September 
29 until December 18. During these two and one half months its 
complement was brought up to 400, the approximate strength of 
the regiment before the action at New Market Heights.*° Each of 

 Ibid,; Recollections, 59-60. 

© Tbid., 61-62. Ames was wounded during the action of the afternoon of 
September 29. On or about October 25, 1864, he became commander of the 
3rd Colored Brigade. Lieutenant Colonel Clark E. Royce succeeded him as 
commander of the 6th Regiment. By the end of 1864 Ames had been placed in 
charge of the 2nd Colored Brigade. He remained in this post until February 
28, 1865, when he relieved Major Augustus B. Boernstein, who had succeeded 
Royce as commander of the 6th Regiment. See ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XLII, Pt. 
3, 354, 467, 1126, and Ser. I, Vol. XLVI, Pt. 2, 337, 751. 

©The 6th had left Camp Penn with over 1,000 men. McMurray’s com- 
pany at that time had between 90 and 100 men and was the largest in the 


regiment. Before June 15, 1864, it had been cut to about half that number by 
discharges, promotions, desertions, and reorganization. Recollections, 7, 61, 62. 
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the ten companies thus had about forty men. Comfortably en- 
camped, the men of the 6th did little drilling and picket duty. 
Indeed, they worked less during the fall of 1864 than at any time 
since they had reached Virginia. Even so, life was not particularly 
dull for the colored soldiers. Those who observed the incident 
were doubtless amused at the reprimand McMurray received for 
drilling men in his shirt sleeves. During these months the Christian 
Commission helped to make life easier. Anxious to provide religious 
services for colored troops, the Commission erected a tent near the 
6th’s quarters. The commander of Company D went to the tent 
one evening to see how the services were conducted. It was full 
of soldiers before whom stood a handsome young man on a plat- 
form that reached across one end of the tent. After some singing 
and praying, the young man explained that the meeting was espe- 
cially for the Negroes. Eager to make them feel at home, he in- 
vited some to join him on the platform and expressed the hope 
that they be prompt about it. In a few minutes stalwart colored 
soldiers, entirely at home at such a meeting, filled the platform and 
took over the meeting “under a full head of steam.’ 

The most joyous occasion for the 6th Regiment during the fall 
of 1864 was planned by General Butler himself, for the purpose 
of honoring those Negroes who had taken part in the Battle of 
New Market Heights. In this engagement, as the general was to 
admit, he had deliberately exposed his Negro troops to the loss 
of greater numbers than he believed the capture of the redoubt was 
worth. According to a judgment he made long after the events 
of September 29, 1864, the capture of Fort Harrison rendered un- 
necessary the attack on the Heights. On the other hand, if Ord had 
failed in his objective, then the engagement over the Heights would 
have been more than futile. Why then did Butler order the assault? 
His own explanation was that there had been a “great purpose” 
back of this decision. In fact, there would seem to have been two 
purposes, First, he was looking for a chance to prove that Negroes 
would fight, so as to end the uneasiness of white soldiers who in 
the future might be flanked by them. The colored soldier, he be- 
lieved, had not been given sufficient opportunity to prove his valor. 
This had been McMurray’s view after the retirement of Duncan’s 


* Tbid., 62-63. 
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brigade before Petersburg on June 15. Also, Butler was deter- j 
mined to prove false the cry that Negroes were making no real 7 
sacrifices in behalf of their own freedom. It was his judgment, and r 
one shared by both Ames and McMurray, that the Army of the I 
James looked upon a Negro regiment after September 29 “as the ] 
safest flanking regiment that could be put in line.’ 

Accordingly, on October 11, 1864, General Butler issued a I 
lengthy general order. For their conduct on September 29 the ( 


colored troops and their officers were acclaimed in language that 
could leave little doubt about Butler’s feelings. “Of the colored | 
soldiers . . . ,” he announced, “the general commanding desires to 
make special mention, In the charge on the enemy’s works by the 
colored division of the Eighteenth Corps at Spring Hill, New 
Market—better men were never better led, better officers never 
led better men. With hardly an exception officers of colored troops 
have justified the care with which they have been selected. A few 
more such gallant charges and to command colored troops will be 
the post of honor in the American armies. The colored soldiers by 
coolness, steadiness, and determined courage and dash have silenced 
every cavil of the doubters of their soldierly capacity, and drawn 
tokens of admiration from their enemies. . . .’** The order con- 
tinued by singling out for special mention many individual regi- 
ments, among them the 6th, and by authorizing the inscription on 
their regimental flags of “Petersburg” and “New Market Heights” 
for gallantry on June 15 and September 29 respectively. For 
individual acts of bravery at New Market Heights, Butler had a 
medal struck. Copied after the one Queen Victoria gave to her 
distinguished private soldiers of the Crimean War, it was awarded ' 
to nearly 200 Negroes.** 

As the end of 1804 approached, but one great port of entry 
remained in the Confederacy. This was Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, on the Cape Fear River. Some twenty miles upstream, its 
seaward access was protected by formidable Fort Fisher near the 
tip of Federal Point Peninsula, formed by the Carolina coast and 
the Cape Fear River running south from the city. Late in Decem- 
ber General Butler and Admiral David D. Porter undertook a 

® Butler’s Book, 742; Recollections, 52. 

© The complete text of the order may be found in ORA, Ser. I, Vol. 


XLII, Pt. 3, 161-175. 
® Ibid. Pictures of the medal appear in Butler’s Book, 743. 
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joint campaign against the fort, the general supplying between 
7,000 and 8,000 soldiers. Among them was Duncan’s old brigade, 
now commanded by Colonel John W. Ames, formerly of the 6th 
Regiment.** The operation was poorly handled, partly because 
Butler and Porter were not on good terms. On Christmas Day 
Porter subjected the Confederate bastion to a heavy six-hour bom- 
bardment during which some white soldiers under Major General 
Godfrey Weitzel were landed for reconnaissance purposes. Mc- 
Murray witnessed the bombardment, noted that the guns of the 
fort responded feebly, and concluded that nothing could possibly 
have survived Porter’s pounding. However, Butler and Weitzel 
agreed that the defensive power of the fortification had been 
little affected. An assault, they concluded, would be futile. Accord- 
ingly, the troops were returned to the James River.” 

In late December McMurray was back at Fort Harrison. He was 
now placed in charge of some 200 of the brigade’s men declared 
unfit for duty. Shaken up by their late sea voyage, they were to 
be given a month-long rest. Meanwhile, a second expedition against 
Fort Fisher, this one under Major General Alfred H. Terry, was 
successfully concluded. By mid-January of 1865 Union forces were 
preparing to move up Federal Point Peninsula toward Wilming- 
ton. Early in February McMurray and his “invalids” rejoined 
their regiments, then occupying a line across the peninsula about 
two miles north of the fort. Here in what was literally a swamp 
the brigade built many corduroy roads to enable movement from 
one part of the line to another.”* 

A short distance north of the Union works Major General Rob- 
ert F. Hoke with about 3,000 Confederates had thrown up a de- 
fensive line. Extending across the peninsula, it paralleled Terry’s. 
Early in February Mejor General John M. Schofield’s 23rd Army 
Corps joined Terry’s 10th Army Corps. Both were attached to 
General W. T. Sherman’s forces during the campaign in North 

™ The brigade was now in the 3rd Division, 25th Army Corps. Brigadier 
General Charles J. Paine commanded the division. In command of the 6th 
Regiment at this time was Major A. S. Boernstein. 

® Recollections, 66-68; Battles and Leaders, IV, 655-657; Butler’s Book, 
TS a peleioii 68-71; Battles and Leaders, IV, 642, 657-661, 698; ORA, 
Ser. I, Vol. XLVI, Pt. 2, 61. Terry’s force was composed of many of the 
same units that Weitzel had earlier taken to Fort Fisher. Paine’s division 


of colored troops went on both expeditions. On January 7, 1865, Grant relieved 
Butler of his command and appointed General Ord as his successor. 
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Carolina."* After Schofield’s arrival, Union troops south of Wil- 
mington numbered approximately 20,000.*° The last of several 
encounters with Hoke occurred on February 20. Retiring up the 
peninsula afterwards, the Confederate commander put the torch 
to much property. Early on the afternoon of February 22 Paine’s 
division of colored troops entered Wilmington. Saddened to find 
the wharves and storage buildings along the river front a smolder- 
ing ruin, McMurray recalled that not a man, woman, child, or dog 
was to be seen in any direction. He believed the city’s funereal 
mien infected the soldiers, who soberly marched over its streets, 
stooping now and then to pick up some tobacco that had eluded 
the flames, and finally halted north of it in an open field near 
the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad.” 

After a short rest during which the men had coffee and divided 
their tobacco, the march was resumed. About nine miles north of 
Wilmington, at the point where the Wilmington and Weldon Rail- 
road crossed the Cape Fear River, Paine’s division encamped. In 
this area the whole of Terry’s corps remained until March 16. 
Across the river was a small Rebel force. As neither antagonist 
molested the other, the three weeks spent in this camp passed 
quietly. On March 16 Terry’s army marched to Faison Station. 
Also on the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad, it was about sixteen 
miles south of Goldsboro, North Carolina. The fifty miles from 
the Cape Fear River camp were covered in two days. Here Terry 
and his men remained for another three weeks, almost totally 
ignorant of the momentous events to the west of them in North 
Carolina and around Petersburg that were hastening the war’s 
end.** 

It was at the camp near Goldsboro that McMurray had an im- 
portant and somewhat unusual experience. While on picket duty 
he refused to permit a detail to go through the line, having been 
specifically instructed by the brigade officer of the day that General 
Paine had given such an order. When the sergeant in charge of the 
detail returned with a pass signed by General Terry’s adjutant, 
McMurray persisted in his refusal. The privileges of rank were 
* ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XLVII, Pt. 1, 46-57; Battles and Leaders, IV, 696-698. 
® Paine’s division of about 3,500 was the only colored unit. 

* Recollections, 71-73; ORA, Ser. I, Vol. XLVI, Pt. 1, 424, and Vol. 


XLVII, Pt. 1, 925-926; Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, V, 945. 
™ Recollections, 73-75. 
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quickly invoked. McMurray was at once relieved of picket duty 
and ordered under arrest by headquarters. On the third day after 
his arrest he wrote a letter to Terry, explaining the whole affair 
and requesting release. Forwarded through channels, the letter got 
no farther than division headquarters. There Paine intercepted it 
and sent for the arrested officer. Once Paine convinced himself 
that his order had been executed precisely as McMurray had re- 
ceived it, he explained that no such order had been intended. After 
Paine and Terry discussed the matter, another order came down 
releasing McMurray. The next day a third order, this one from 
Paine, made McMurray the inspecting officer on the division com- 
mander’s staff. This post he was to hold until he was mustered 
out six months later.** 

The new inspecting officer found his duties to be onerous. Gone 
were the days of the intimate contacts with the Negro soldier on 
the march, at rest, and during a skirmish. A new kind of military 
life awaited McMurray. He was quickly inducted into the world 
of the staff officer, for within a few days after his appointment 
General Terry reviewed his troops. Unused to riding a horse, the 
neophyte was so sore after the review that for several days he 
took his meals while standing.*® 

Nearly a week later, which was on or about April 8, Terry’s 
men broke camp at Faison Station and started toward Raleigh. In 
a pine forest south of Bentonville, where on March 19 Sherman 
and Johnston had fought their last major battle, news of Lee’s 
surrender reached the men of Paine’s division. A lusty shout of 
triumph rang through the pines. On toward Raleigh Terry’s men 
pushed, learning as they approached that city that the armies of 
both Sherman and Johnston were bivouacked nearby. About a mile 
outside the city Terry’s men also camped. Here they remained for 
several days, while arrangements were being worked out for John- 
ston’s surrender. Late in April the surrender came and immedi- 
ately Paine’s division was sent to Goldsboro. A month later it 
moved to New Bern. Here Paine became Commander of the Dis- 
trict of New Bern, McMurray automatically assuming the office 
of District Inspector. This post he was to hold until September 20, 


% Ibid., 79-81; Kate M. Scott, History of Jefferson County, Pennsylvania 


(Syracuse, 1888), 193-194. 
®* Recollections, 82. 
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when he returned to Philadelphia to be mustered out with his 
old regiment.*° 

McMurray’s service with colored troops covered about two years. 
Except for the last six months of this period, he was a company 
commander. As such he was in close touch with the Negro soldier. 
His was not a personality of complexes seeking escape by volun- 
teering to lead men of black skins into battle. On the contrary, 
McMurray was by nature simple, informal, and democratic; and 
he proved to be a good combat officer. He had the confidence of his 
regimental commander and what was just as important, he was 
respected by his own men. His Recollections reveal him to have 
been a man of some modesty. He was dignified, not without humor, 
and confident of his ability to handle himself in difficult situations. 
A Democrat in politics when the war began, he remained so 
throughout his life. One therefore looks in vain for the Grand 
Army of the Republic bias. 

If McMurray’s record as a soldier has any claim to distinction, 
it must rest on his devotion to an ideal. So strong was this ideal 
that it induced him to offer to make the supreme sacrifice at the 
head of a column of colored soldiers. It is doubtful that he knew 
as many as a half dozen Negroes before his arrival at Camp Penn 
in the late summer of 1863. Yet here was a man who was con- 
vinced that Negroes would fight well, if properly trained and com- 
petently led. Further, he believed that they must fight to help make 
the ideals of the founding fathers meaningful to blacks and whites 
alike. One gets the impression that this is what gave direction to 
McMurray. What other explanation is there for his disappointment 
at the order which sent his soldiers to the rear early in the fighting 
before Petersburg? Or his contempt for those who made this de- 
cision? One also gets an occasional glimpse of condescension 
toward the black man; and there were moments of disgust with 
the colored trooper’s deportment. More often, however, McMur- 
ray’s feeling toward his men was a composite of sorrow, pride, 
concern, and sincere gratitude. It is unlikely that he deliberately 
sought to convey this view in his Recollections. If this is an 
accurate judgment, then his behavior would seem to have been that 
of a responsible officer, who believed he was somehow contributing 
to a fuller realization of the promise of American life. 


© Tbid., 83-93 passim. As he was waiting to be mustered out, McMurray 
received his majority. 
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THE CONTESTED SENATE ELECTION 
OF WILLIAM SCOTT VARE 


By SAMUEL J. AstTorINo* 


MERICAN political history is filled with accounts of attempts 

to thwart the honest election of public officials. Particularly 
in the period since the Progressive Movement much has been writ- 
ten about “bossism” as one of the main obstacles to the complete 
fulfillment of this goal. The boss, usually a municipal creature, 
has been indicted for prostituting the interests of the people by 
using fraudulent methods to gain victory at the polls in order to 
perpetuate his own personal interests. Critics of bossism have 
pointed accusing fingers at such practices as the wholesale stuffing 
of ballot boxes, the purchase of votes, “repeater” votes, intimida- 
tion, and pressure. 

The political history of Pennsylvania since the Civil War has 
furnished much material for such charges. It has been pointed out 
that the regimes of Simon and Donald Cameron, Matthew Stanley 
Quay, Boies Penrose, and William Scott Vare imposed their iron- 
fisted rule over political contests in which the results were seldom 
in doubt. As a consequence it has become commonplace to look on 
Pennsylvania as a hotbed of bossism and corruption, which re- 
mained literally untouched by the reforming zeal of Progressivism. 
Certainly one of the most incriminating elements in the Pennsyl- 
vania picture is the fact that in the short period of thirty years, 
two of these Pennsylvanians, Quay in 1899 and Vare in 1929, 
were prevented from taking their seats in the United States Sen- 
ate, although in the former case, of course, the charge of fraud- 
ulent election was not a factor. 

William Scott Vare was the youngest of a trio of brothers who 
had intermittently ruled Philadelphia in the name of the Republican 
Party since the turn of the century. The oldest, George, had died 


*Mr. Astorino is an Instructor in History at Waynesburg College, and 
a candidate for a Ph.D. degree at the University of Pittsburgh. His doctoral 
dissertation is entitled “The Republican Party in Pennsylvania: A Study in 
Machine Rule,” and this article comprises a part of the second chapter. 
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WILLIAM S. VARE 


in 1908 after establishing control of South Philadelphia and lay- 
ing the foundations on which his brothers could base complete 
mastery of the Quaker City. Edwin, the second, had completed the 
scheme by the time of his death in 1922, when William stepped 
into the line of succession. The Vare brothers, sometimes known 
as the “Dukes of South Philadelphia,” were skillful city bosses. 
Their machine was closely-knit, slick, and loyal. The family fortune 
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came by way of the contracting business, particularly municipal 
contracts for such work as cleaning streets, collecting garbage, and 
erecting public buildings. Their political power came from the 
populous South Philadelphia wards, where were herded the teem- 
ing masses of immigrants and Negroes." 

Although they held seats in the state Assembly and Senate, the 
Vares never occupied public office in Philadelphia. Instead, they 
relied entirely on party offices through which they were able to 
dominate the mayor, the city council, and many patronage jobs. 
Needless to say, the influence of the machine spread far beyond 
the city itself. By controlling blocs of the state legislature, it had 
a powerful voice in determining the nature of laws formulated in 
Harrisburg, and most candidates for state offices had to meet its 
approval. It also counted heavily in national party circles, for 
there was truth in the boast of a Vare lieutenant that “Philadel- 
phia is the Gibraltar of Republicanism in America and more than 
once the Philadelphia vote has saved the candidates of the party.’”* 

After the death of Penrose in 1921, control of the once smoothly- 
working state machine had become decentralized. It shifted back 
to the city and county levels with three factions fighting to gain 
recognition as the fallen leader’s successor. The Mellon financial 
empire controlled Pittsburgh; Joseph Grundy, wealthy textile 
manufacturer from Bristol and head of the powerful Pennsylvania 
Manufacturer’s Association, controlled pockets of power through- 
out the state and figured seriously in the party; and Vare ran 
Philadelphia. Because of its tremendous patronage power, the 
governorship was the biggest plum in the political orchard and, 
indeed, the key to success. In 1922 all three groups were set back 
when Gifford Pinchot, the renowned Progressive and bitter foe of 
bossism and corruption, captured the gubernatorial chair with his 
“Square Deal” campaign. His victory, said the Pittsburgh Sun, 


The best studies of the Vare machine are Harold Zink, City Bosses in 
the United States: A Study of Twenty Municipal Bosses (Durham, North 
Carolina, 1930) ; John T. Salter, Boss Rule: Portraits in City Politics (New 
York, 1935); and John T. Salter, “The End of Vare,” Political Science 
Quarterly, L. (June, 1935), 214-235. Some caustic views are found in Imogen 
A. Oakley, “Two Dictatorships,’ Outlook, CXLIV (December 22, 1926), 
527-528. Zink, 225, estimates that the Vare contractors built projects worth 
twenty million dollars for the city of Philadelphia prior to 1921. 

* Philadelphia Inquirer, February 6, 1930, 1, hereafter cited as Inquirer. 
The speaker was Charles B. Hall, one of Vare’s top aides. 
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was an indication that “political machines can overreach them- d 
selves, even in Pennsylvania,” and the New Republic called it a W 
“triumph for progressivism.’”* Vv 

Nevertheless, Pinchot’s reform administration by no means * 
destroyed the machines, and in the elections of 1926 these scions | 
of “finance-industry-politics”’* were again locked in a furious C 
struggle for power. The two big prizes at stake were the governor- h 
ship and the seat in the United States Senate then held by the ‘ 
noted Philadelphia lawyer, George Wharton Pepper. Pepper had 2 
expected an easy renomination in the May primary, but Vare’s t 
strategy soon disillusioned him. The Philadelphia boss instead ' 
slated himself for the Senate and one of his close apostles, Ed- 
ward E. Beidleman, for governor. The Mellons replied by support- t 
ing Pepper and John S. Fisher. Grundy, who by this time had be- 


come disgusted with Pepper, ostensibly abstained from supporting , 
a Senatorial candidate, but actually threw his full weight behind 
Fisher by raising a war chest of $615,000 in his behalf. The Old ) 
Forester, Pinchot, legally prevented from succeeding himself as 


governor, entered the Senate race against Vare and Pepper with | 
the hope of continuing his crusade against corruption.® | 


In reality, neither faction carried the May primary in any com- 
plete sense. Vare’s total of 596,928 ballots beat out Pepper and 
Pinchot, but Fisher, on the other hand, won over Beidleman with 
the close vote of 652,944 to 634,521.° Each side was thus faced 
with the unpleasant task of supporting a rival candidate in the 
general election. In November the Republicans swept the state in 
their familiar and almost reflexive manner. The Democratic Party, 
which hardly existed for practical purposes, suffered its worst 


* Pittsburgh Sun, May 18, 1922,8; New Republic, XX XI (May 31, 1922), 5. 

* Although an obvious one, the phrase belongs to Harris G. Warren, 
Herbert Hoover and the Great Depression (New York, 1959), 9. 

5 An interesting account of these behind-the-scenes moves is in George 
Wharton Pepper, Philadelphia Lawyer: An Autobiography (Philadelphia, 
1944), 131-134, and also his In the Senate (Philadelphia, 1930), 209, 212. In 
testimony before the Senate committee, it was brought out that Grundy 
finally did support Pepper. They originally broke their friendship mainly 
because Senator Pepper had joined the movement for a child-labor law, 
which Grundy opposed. A month before the primary, William Larimer Mel- 
lon, nephew of Andrew W. Mellon, met Grundy in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia. Here Grundy agreed to back Pepper in return for 
Mellon’s support of Fisher. 

* Pennsylvania Manual, 1925-1926, 295-297. 
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defeat in the state’s history, as Fisher trounced Eugene C. Bonni- 
well by a margin of 737,543 votes. Also as expected, Vare emerged 
victorious over William B. Wilson, former Secretary of Labor 
under Woodrow Wilson. 

Despite the victory, there was much gloom in the Vare camp. 
Grave doubts had arisen as to the legitimacy of Vare’s election. 
Rumors and complaints of fraudulent voting procedures had 
sprung up even before the May primary, and so loud, so persistent, 
and convincing were they that the United States Senate decided 
to launch an investigation into the matter. On May 17 it adopted a 
resolution (S.R. 195) introduced by Senator James A. Reed, 
Democrat of Missouri, creating a special committee to look into 
the primary campaign expenses of Vare in Pennsylvania and 
Frank L. Smith of Illinois. Reed was chosen to head the committee, 
and throughout the summer and fall campaigning special agents 
invaded the state to gather evidence. These agents searched reports 
filed by Vare and his campaign manager, Harry Mackey, con- 
ducted special investigations into election expenses and procedures 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and in December turned over their 
findings to the Reed committee. On December 22 Reed issued the 
committee’s report on expenditures for both the primary and 
regular elections, as follows: 


Vare-Beidleman Ca Partie pects _... $ 788,934 
EE SE ene . $1,804,979 
Pinchot — eR $ 187,029 
N@isaie = ee $ 10,088 


In that same month Senator-elect Vare presented his credentials to 
the Senate but was refused the oath of office until a more detailed 
investigation had been completed.’ For the present, it was con- 
cluded that Vare’s expenditures were too large to admit him to 
the Senatorial post. 

Until now no responsible official of the Commonwealth had 


*“Steps Taken by the Senate to Control Nomination Expenditures,” 
Congressional Digest, IX (October, 1930), 230; United States Senate. 
Senate Election Cases From 1913 to 1940. For the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. Sen. Doc. 147 76 Cong., 3 sess., 318, hereafter cited as 
Committee on Elections. The other members of the committee were Senators 
Guy D. Goff, William H. King, Charles L. McNary, and Robert M. La- 
Follette, Jr. 
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made a formal statement against Vare, but on January 10, 1927, 
Governor Pichot, following customary procedure, submitted the 
usual letter of certification of the Senate race to President Coolidge 
and literally dropped a bombshell on the proceedings. Pinchot 
stated that Vare had been elected on the face of the returns, but 
was not “duly chosen” because “his nomination was partly bought 
and partly stolen.” Pinchot, who held himself to be the symbol 
of the struggle against dishonest election practices in Pennsylvania, 
felt that the election of 1926 merely served to confirm his view 
that bossism should be ruthlessly stamped out. The letter became 
one of the main arguments against seating Vare, and in the hands 
of such a fellow-Progressive as Senator George Norris of Ne- 
braska, it was indisputable evidence that Vare had won by deceit.* 
Finally, in a complaint filed with the Senate on March 4, 1927, 
William B. Wilson, the defeated Democratic candidate, charged 
that the Vare-controlled election boards, especially in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, had completely ignored votes cast for him, and 
argued that on these grounds he rather than Vare should be seated.°® 

From 1927 until the summer of 1929, the Reed committee held 
a series of hearings to gather testimony. During the interim Penn- 
sylvania was represented by only one Senator. In fairness, it 
should be noted that the committee, as well as various other Sen- 
ators, made several attempts to negotiate a quick conclusion, but 
events were to prove this impossible. The skilled use of legal tech- 
nicalities by both sides, pressures within the Senate itself, and 
lingering doubt as to Vare’s guilt on the part of one committee 
member, Senator William H. King, Democrat of Utah, forced 
numerous postponements. Ultimately, Vare’s illness in August, 
1928, delayed final action for another year and a half. 

Witnesses before the committee during this period included 
almost everyone connected with the election. Pinchot testified that 
in both the primary and the regular elections Vare’s men had 
stuffed ballot boxes, refused to count the votes of other candidates, 
and bought votes outright. Allegheny County Commissioner Charles 
C. McGovern, a friend of Pinchot’s, told the committee that the 
race “was a pure purchase of votes,” and that fraud had been 


*A copy of the Pinchot letter is in Committee on Elections, 351-352; see 
Norris’s remarks in Cong. Record, 71 Cong., 2 sess. (December 3, 1909), 43. 
° Committee on Elections, 348-350. 
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rampant in Pittsburgh. Harry Mackey, who had been rewarded 
by Vare with the mayorship of Philadelphia in 1927, defended 
the expenditures but admitted they were large. Albert Greenfield, 
wealthy Philadelphia real estate broker and a staunch member of 
the Vare coterie, had to appear twice before he was able to account 
for his huge contribution of $125,000. A Philadelphia Sheriff 
Thomas W. Cunningham maintained that the Senate had no right 
to force him to reveal the source of his donation.'® 

By the end of 1927, the committee felt it had heard enough and 
brought its conclusions to the attention of the Senate. On Decem- 
ber 9 Senator Norris, who had led the fight against Vare on the 
floor of the Senate, offered a resolution denying Vare admission. 
Although it was adopted by a 56-30 vote, a recommendation was 
made to the committee that more evidence should be gathered be- 
fore any conclusive action was taken.'' This was the first post- 
ponement, and for a time Vare still held some hope. 

Generally speaking, the charges against Vare had now taken 
shape. First, it was held that his primary campaign expenses were 
too large, and second, that he had used corrupt methods. In Phila- 
delphia, for example, the Reed committee pointed out that there 
was an impossible number of “zero” wards—wards in which the 
opposition received not a single vote; that out of 1,500 electoral 
divisions the vote had been correctly counted only in 181; that in 
674 divisions a total of 21,522 poll tax receipts had been illegally 
issued ; that 2,018 names had been forged in 18 of the divisions 
selected at random; that in 395 divisions the number of ballots in 
the boxes exceeded the number of names on the lists of voters ; and 
that only 25 per cent of the judges and inspectors of elections had 
been duly elected. In addition, it was charged that an examination 
of the Pittsburgh vote turned up 174 tampered ballots, and that 
voters’ lists were “padded” by 876 names.’* All this, said the com- 

” The Senate attempted to arrest Cunningham for his refusal to divulge the 
source of his donation. The District Court of Philadelphia upheld the Senate, 
but the Circuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphia reversed the decision on the 
ground that the Senate could not resort to a warrant when it should have 
served a subpoena. In May, 1929, however, the United States Supreme Court, 
in a unanimous decision, read by Justice Sutherland, sustained the Senate. 
See the New York Times, May 28, 1929, 33. 

"Cong. Record, 71 Cong., 2 sess. (December 3, 1929), 42. 

% New York Times, January 15, 33, February 23, 1929, 9; Maynard C. 


Krueger, “Election Frauds in Philadelphia,” National Municipal Review, 
XVIII (May, 1929), 297. The specific charges, too numerous to list here, 
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mittee, had been deliberately done by the Vare machine at the 
insistence of its boss who, it charged, had been fraudulently elected. 


Vare naturally rejected the charges and prepared for battle. He 
marshalled a staff of lawyers headed by Francis Shunk Brown, Ed- 
ward A. Kelly, and Edward W. Wells, including also the noted 
Pennsylvania constitutional lawyer, James M. Beck. Republican 
Senator David A. Reed of Pennsylvania was able to swallow his 
personal contempt for Vare and to defend the expenditures in the 
Senate’s debate on the ground that they were an unavoidable evil 
of the primary system of nomination. In fact, in early 1927 Reed 
had gone so far as to filibuster against the creation of the investi- 
gating committee in the first place.'* Furthermore, the Vare faction 
obtained some moral support by the insertion into the official 
Senate record of an Associated Press article showing that Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon approved of the costs 
of the primary." 

Vare’s defense was based on a number of solid arguments. At- 
torney Brown placed great emphasis on the fact that both the 
Democrats and the Republicans had spent more per capita in 
Pennsylvania in the 1928 presidential election than had Vare two 
years previously. He argued further that Pennsylvania elections 
had always been fought in the same manner as Vare’s campaign 
had been. By the Senate’s definitions these elections, too, should 
have been, but had not been, declared irregular. Therefore, it was 
unjust to single out Vare. Moreover, Brown maintained that the 
only possible way of giving the election to Wilson would be to 
throw out the entire vote of both Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
Since this was absurd, the votes of the two cities should stand for 
Vare. In regard to the Pittsburgh vote particularly, the defense 
contended that the committee’s evidence was largely circumstantial, 
being based mostly on the obviously prejudiced testimony of Com- 
missioner McGovern: “There is absolutely nothing to justify the 


are in Francis S. Brown, Edward A. Kelly, Edward W. Wells, Senator 
from dere le Bp In re the Contest of William B. Wilson vs. William S. 
Vare for a Seat in the United States Senate from the State of Pennsylvania. 
Contestee’s Brief (Washington, D. C., Charles H. Potter and Co., 1932), 
hereafter cited as Contestee’s Brief. 

“Committee on Elections, 321; also see the * iaeon sketch of David 
A. Reed in Time, XV (December 16, 1929), 8. 
* Committee on Elections, 321. 
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charge of . . . conspiracy between the Contestee and any person in 
Pittsburgh or Allegheny County.”*® 

After satisfying itself that Vare’s primary campaign expenses 
had been too large and that the election day tactics of his machine 
had been deplorable, the Reed committee addressed itself to the 
more delicate constitutional question as to what the Senate was em- 
powered to do. Could the Senate judge primary elections? Did it 
have jurisdiction over a member-elect?'® Fresh in the minds of 
most Senators was the recent Newberry case which had hinged 
on this very point. This case concerned the Michigan Senate 
election of 1918 in which Republican Truman H. Newberry had 
run against Democrat Henry Ford, the manufacturer. Newberry 
had won the election, but the Senate refused to seat him on the 
ground that his primary expenses had been too large, as defined 
by the Corrupt Practices Act of 1910. Newberry appealed to the 
Supreme Court which, on May 2, 1921, declared the Act of 1910 
null and void because the constitution did not give Congress the 
authority to regulate campaigns for nomination to federal office.'* 
Newberry took his seat, but only after the Senate had sternly 
warned against such expenditures in future contests. 

As a result of the Newberry case, the Senate had re-cast the 
Corrupt Practices Act. The new act, under which Vare was tried, 
provided that :'* 


(1) A Senatorial candidate could spend up to $10,000 or 
an amount “equal to the amount obtained by multi- 
plying three cents by the total number of votes cast 
at the last general election for all candidates for the 
office which the candidate seeks, but in no event ex- 
ceeding $25,000 if a candidate for Senator or $5,000 
for Representative.” 

(2) The following costs were to be excluded: state as- 
sessment fees, personal, travel, subsistence, station- 
ery, printing, mailing, telephone, etc. 

(3) Complete reports of expenditures were to be filed 
with the Secretary of the Senate at stated intervals 
within five days of the election. 


 Contestee’s Brief, 9, 125, 176; Pittsburgh Press, January 24, 1929, 6. 

® Committee on Elections, 319. 

"“Steps to Control Expenditures,” Congressional Dig-st, IX (October, 
1930), 230. 

18 “T aws Passed by Congress to Govern Election of its Membership,” Con- 
gressional Digest, 1X (October, 1930), 227-228. 
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(4) National banks and corporations under federal char- 
ter were expressly forbidden to contribute to polit- 
ical campaigns. 

(5) Campaigns for nomination were specifically excluded 
from the provisions of the act. 


Thus drawn up to conform to the Supreme Court decision that 
the Senate did not have the authority to judge primary elections, 
the Act of 1921 clearly established that the Senate did not have the 
right to bar anyone because of illegal nomination for office. Only 
in the regular elections, where the court was silent, could the Sen- 
ate exercise jurisdiction. Vare’s lawyers, particularly Beck, were 
on solid legal ground in holding that the Senate did not have the 
power to include charges of fraud incurred in the primaries. 
Nevertheless, despite the court’s ruling in the Newberry case, and 
in the face of the provisions of the new Corrupt Practices Act, 
the Reed committee refused to disregard Vare’s primary fight. 
Senator Sam Bratton,a member of the committee, brusquely pushed 
aside these legal obstacles and openly stated that both the primary 
and regular elections were being utilized by the committee in 
rendering a judgment on Vare: 


Four of us on that committee are united in the belief and 
so expressed ourselves in our report, that the facts tran- 
spiring in connection with the primary, and frauds and 
illegal practices in connection with the regular election, 
taint the title of Mr. Vare to the office, and we expect to 
vote to exclude him on the whole record when the report 
is considered by the Senate.'® 


The defense disagreed with this conclusion. James M. Beck ap- 
pealed to the constitution in challenging the right of the Senate to 
decide the fitness of a “Member-elect.” He viewed this as strictly 
the business of the state. A confirmed conservative, Beck feared 
that the states were losing their traditional sovereignty as a result 
of constant encroachments by the national government. The Vare 
trial was simply another step in this direction. To support his case, 
he wrote The Vanishing Rights of the States, a book noted for 
its excellent research.”° 


* Cong. Record, 71 Cong., 2 sess. (December 5, 1929), 129. 

*® Morton Keller, Jn Defense of Yesterday: James M. Beck and the Politics 
of Conservatism, 1861-1936 (New York, Coward-McCann, Inc., 1958), 193; 
for Beck’s specific point see his The Vanishing Rights of the States: A Dis- 
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Finally, Vare’s lawyers lashed back at the Senate with the 
charge that Vare was being denied the right to an impartial trial. 
They pointed out that the Senate’s action violated traditional Amer- 
ican legal procedure : 


It is further submitted that it is not a contest on behalf 
of the United States Senate, which must act in a judicial 
capacity, and therefore could not be a party to the pro- 
ceeding either directly or indirectly because it would 
then be a judge in its own contest.” 


The Senate refused to budge from its position. By the summer 
of 1928, more than ever satisfied that it had enough evidence to un- 
seat Vare, the Reed committee was ready to file its final report. It 
hoped to close testimony by having Vare appear in his own behalf. 
But in August Vare fell desperately ill with a paralytic stroke that 
left him semi-bedridden. He was taken to his cottage in Florida 
to convalesce, and any chance of his appearing in Washington was 
again delayed. In November, being slightly improved, he was 
forced back to Philadelphia to deal with an uprising against his 
tule of the organization by his trusted cohorts, Mackey and 
Greenfield.**? He succeeded in suppressing the revolt, but paid the 
price of demonstrating his ability to resume a relatively normal 
life. Thereupon convinced that Vare was well enough to testify, 
Reed insisted, in January, 1929, that he put in an appearance. 
When Vare balked, begging illness, Reed decided that as far as 
he was concerned the case was closed, and all that remained was 
for the Senate as a whole to determine “the accuracy of the facts 
gleaned from the record.’’** 

On February 22 he filed the long-awaited report which, as ex- 


cussion of the Right of the Senate to Nullify the Action of a Sovereign State 
in the Selection of its Representatives in the Senate (New York, George H. 
Doran Co., 1926), 17. 

" Contestee’s Brief, 7. 

=Salter, Boss Rule, 214. The revolt was a direct outgrowth of Vare’s 
illness, which made him an absentee leader and induced his underlings, 
especially Mackey, to attempt to seize control of the organization. The two 
sides were never completely reconciled, and although Vare continued to hold 
the upper hand in Philadelphia, Mackey was still able to control several wards. 

* New York Times, January 5, 1929, 10. Reed wanted to use the Vare case 
as a lever to close off the impending debate on the Kellogg-Briand Pact, which 
he opposed. The move was dissipated when Reed decided to grant Vare an- 
other postponement. See ibid., January 3, 1929, 1, and Time, XIII (January 
7, 1929), 11 
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pected, recommended that Vare not be seated. Yet, once more he 
granted a reprieve by deferring any further action until the next 
session of Congress because the present session had run short of 
time. Although this was the primary factor in moving Reed to 
offer a delay, it was also true that physicians had now assured him 
Vare was still very ill, and he in turn graciously agreed, in his 
own words, not to “hit a man when he is down.””** 


The report naturally caused Vare and his aides to despair. Beck 
had already confided to Joe Grundy that all was lost, and during 
the summer, after submitting a last brief denying all charges, 
Vare himself solemnly predicted he would be barred. Even Sen- 
ator King, on whom the Vare forces had pinned great hopes, now 
concurred with his colleagues.*> As an aftermath of the 1926 race, 
a series of trials was held throughout the state. In one such trial, 
coming as it did at this critical juncture in the case, three Pitts- 
burgh election officials were sent to jail after testifying that “they 
always do it that way in Homestead.”*® Such trials focused national 
attention on the case and helped condemn Vare in the eyes of a 
public which little understood the complexities of Beck’s state- 
rights theory or the exact ruling on primaries by the Supreme 
Court. 


On September 9 Senator Norris began the last phase of the fight 
by introducing a new resolution (S.R. 111) denying Vare ad- 
mission. Debate on the Senate floor stretched out for two weeks 
until it was agreed to defer action until December. The latest 
reason for delay stemmed from Vare’s request that the votes of 
thirty-one more counties should be counted. The matter rested 
there until the December 3 deadline was reached. Norris then re- 
introduced his resolution with a scathing attack on Vare and a 
demand that the Senate finally settle the controversy with a vote.” 
On the following day, Vare played his last card by testifying 


* New York Times, February 23, 1929, 9. Reed and Norris were determined 
to give Vare a chance to testify himself, but they were equally determined not 
to allow him to halt proceedings by feigning illness. 

* Tbid., May 26, 7, August 12, 1929, 1 

* Tbid., July 9, 1929, 18. This trial was only one of many that were held in 
connection with the 1926 race, but it came at an awkward moment. Reed 
was pushing hard for a showdown during the summer, and the trial re- 
emphasized Vare’s misdeeds. 

* Cong. Record, 71 Cong., 2 sess. (December 3, 1929), 37-43. 
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before the committee. Leaning heavily on a desk under the watch- 
ful eyes of his physicians, he spoke for about twenty minutes : 


The charges made against me so preyed on my mind that 
I trembled upon the very edge of eternity. . . . I never 
stole an election. ... How unfair and unjust my accusers 
have been in attempting to twist mere clerical irregular- 
ities and technicalities into acts of political fraud and 
conspiracy. .. .*8 
The Senate was unmoved by his words and on the next morning 
coldly crushed him with a vote of 58-22. Wilson was also denied 
the seat by a vote of 66-15. The Vare case was finally put to rest. 
The decision evoked a welter of divergent opinions. Vare re- 
mained bitter to the end. In his autobiography he wrote: 


This was in all probability the most merciless investiga- 
gation conducted by any committee of the United States 
Senate. Its cause, in my opinion, as a victim of misplaced 
zeal, was never swayed by any motives of patriotic pur- 
pose, but was handled purely to manufacture capital for 
the Reed boom for President of the United States and to 
assist the Democratic Party, abetted by the so-called 
“progressive group,” likened later by Senator George H. 
Moses of New Hampshire to “wild asses,” to spread un- 
fair propaganda at the expense of Pennsylvania.*° 


Vare obviously placed great emphasis on the fact that Reed was 
a serious contender for the Democratic presidential nomination in 
1928. Reed, in fact, had fought hard to secure the nomination and 
certainly the Vare trial boosted his cause—though Al Smith 
eventually smothered his hopes in the primaries. 

Newspapers across the country were divided in their opinions. 
A survey conducted by the Literary Digest showed that some 
agreed with the Senate’s verdict while others felt that Vare should 
not have been tried before he had been seated as an official mem- 
ber.*° The New York Times had already condemned Vare with a 
striking editorial as far back as February, when the Reed report 
had first been made public: 


The old Philadelphia masters are as expert ballot-stuffers, 
makers of false registrations, liberal counters, all-around 


* Time, XIV (December 16, 1929), 14. 


” William S. Vare, My Forty Years in Politics (Philadelphia, 1933), 169. 
“Ware Waterloo,” Literary Digest, CIIL (December 21, 1929), 9-10. 
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practicers of all the arts of political shenanigans, as can 
be found anywhere outside of Chicago; and Pittsburgh 
again merits dishonorable mention.** 


A vigorous voice subsequently raised against the Senate decision 
was that of Dr. John T. Salter, An assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Pennsylvania in 1930, he made an ex- 
tensive study of the Vare machine on a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council. His research and his numerous articles 
marked him as perhaps the outstanding authority on the Vare 
machine. Professor Salter condemned the machine in general, but 
in 1935 rendered his judgment of the Senate’s ruling with this 
interesting statement : 


Three years later the United States Senate refused Vare 
admission, not for any illegal act, but for general rea- 
sons similar to those that closed the portals of the Union 
League to him—he was a ward politician without any 
social background ; in addition to that, his campaign ex- 
penditures had been excessive.** 


Salter’s implication that excessive campaign expenditures were 
incidental to the final decision reduces the Senate to a flagrantly 
partisan and exclusive body of aristocrats who deliberately refused 
to seat Vare on grounds other than illegitimate election to office. 
It would appear that Salter agreed with Vare’s statement that there 
was a self-righteous Progressive conspiracy which persecuted one 
particular boss because of its long-standing hatred of bossism in 
general. Moreover, Reed's ambition to enter the White House 
played a crucial role in the whole proceeding. In short, Vare was 
judged guilty before the committee had even begun its work, for 
he was perhaps the outstanding symbol of corrupt bossism in 
America—and most Senators wanted to express their concern for 
political purity. If for no other reason. Vare had to be destroyed 
because he was a political boss. By ridding the nation of one boss, 
the fight for clean government was brought that much closer to 
completion. Such a view would account for Senator Bratton’s 
roughshod treatment of the Supreme Court’s ruling on primaries 





* New York Times, February 23, 1929, 12. 
® John T. Salter, “The End of Vare,” Political Science Quarterly, L (June, 
1935), 218. 
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in the Newberry case, for the rigid stand of the Senate in dictating 
to the states the qualifications of a Senatorial candidate, and for 
the Senate’s refusal to see that its verdict might be prejudiced 
because it was a “judge of its own contest.” What the committee 
regarded as justice took precedence over what was constitutional. 

The Senate’s treatment of the next two Pennsylvanians to occupy 
the vacated seat followed the general pattern of the Vare case. 
During the week following Vare’s ouster, the noted Progressive 
Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota took up where Reed had 
left off, warning Governor Fisher that the replacement for the 
vacancy would have to be a man not connected with the “Mellon- 
Grundy-Fisher machine.” “We cannot damn one ill-smelling Penn- 
sylvania machine without damning the other.”** But as governor, 
Fisher was not to be denied a free choice, and he unhesitatingly 
appointed Grundy. As expected, Grundy was examined by the new 
Nye committee but was cleared. In the special election for the 
seat in 1930, Pennsylvania sent James J. Davis, former Secretary 
of Labor under Herbert Hoover, to replace Grundy. On the 
ground that his election had also possibly been tainted with ex- 
cessive campaign expenses, since he had been supported by Vare, 
Nye again launched a series of hearings to investigate the contest. 
Davis was exonerated in 1931 and served out the full term.** 
These two cases indicated that the stigma of the Vare episode 
lingered on to haunt Pennsylvania’s political life. Indeed, it was 
not completely removed until the Democratic onslaught of 1932- 
1934 broke the political web of the Republican party in the state. 


Time, XIV (December 16, 1929), 15. 
“See, for example, Inquirer, December 1, 1930, 1, 4. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccGInBpoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Theodore Burr Covered Bridge Society reports an appalling 
lack of interest among historians and local officials in the fate of 
the remaining covered bridges of the state. Mrs. Vera Wagner, 
president of the Society, has stated that if these bridges are to be 
saved “local interest must be aroused sufficiently to cooperate with 
the state when new bridges are built and these covered bridges are 
abandoned.” She reports that Cumberland County has lost five 
covered bridges in five years, despite the willingness of the county 
commissioners to supply funds, because no local group would take 
the responsibility of supervising the bridges. Mrs. Wagner asks the 
help of all who are willing to assist in this project. 


The Adams County Historical Society held its annual meeting 
on January 10. Most of the existing officers were re-elected for an 
additional year, Clarence D. Deardorff continuing as president, Dr. 
Charles H. Glatfelter as vice president, Frank M. Newcomer as 
treasurer, Mrs. Emma Sheffer as recording secretary, and Arthur 
Weaner as corresponding secretary. Professor William C. Darrah 
discussed “The Young Ladies School of Herman Haupt” at the 
February 7 meeting. 

The Society has been forced to vacate its quarters in the base- 
ment of the courthouse and will house its collections temporarily in 
the Old Dorm at the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 


The Historical Society of Berks County in December heard a 
lecture by Dr. Paul K. Stolz on “Christmas with Dr. Bodo Otto, 
Valley Forge, 1777.” The Society’s annual meeting was held on 
January 10, while on January 22 a “German afternoon” was ob- 
served with German songs and cookies and the opening of a 
special display of German books printed in Reading. The annual 
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George Washington Birthday meeting was held on February 22 
in conjunction with the D.A.R. and the S.A.R. of Berks County. 
A buffet was served, and Ralph Kinsey presented an illustrated talk. 

At the Woman’s Auxiliary meeting on February 14 Mrs. Cora 
Lee Weller talked on Pennsylvania Dutch antiques, making use of 
a display of personal antiques provided by the members. 


Dr. Arthur P. Dudden of Bryn Mawr College was the featured 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Blair County Historical So- 
ciety in Altoona on January 25. His topic was “The Image of 
America.” The winter issue of Past & Present features an article 
by Donald J. Howard on a “Blair County Episode of the Civil 
War,” an illustrated story of the preparations made for defense 
at the time of the Gettysburg invasion, 


The lecture series of the Bucks County Historical Society con- 
tinued on December 9 with a talk by John Sweeney of the Winter- 
thur Museum on “Grandeur on the Appoquinimink : The House of 
William Corbit at Odessa, Delaware.” On January 13 the lecturer 
was Dr. Robert L. Bloom of Gettysburg College, who discussed 
the role of women in the Civil War. 

The Society is seeking to increase its income by an increase in 
dues to carry its expanded program in all phases of its work. A 
“touch it” program based upon artifacts from the Mercer Museum 
has been arranged by Director Jack C. Potter for the use of visiting 
school groups. This technique enables the touring groups to have 
a better appreciation of the things seen in their tour of the museum. 

Manuscript holdings of the Society have recently been increased 
by the acquisition of the deed book of John Penn, showing land 
sold by him from his personal holdings in Pennsylvania from 
1784 to 1790. 


A series of weekly meetings was held by groups of the Chester 
County Historical Society in January. Discussion leaders included 
Mrs. Howard E. Jones, Mrs. Ellis E. Stern, Miss Dorothy B. 
Lapp, and Harold W. Arndt. The February 21 meeting heard 
George Norman Highley discuss some famous men of Chester 
County, with particular emphasis on Bayard Taylor and Thomas 
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Buchanan Read. The Women’s Committee has chosen Mrs. A. 
William Ball, Jr., as chairman. 


The Clarion County Historical Society held its winter meeting 
on February 14 with a good attendance. The speaker was Robert 
P. L. Frick of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion, who presented an illustrated talk on “State Historic Sites: 
Their Acquisition, Restoration, and Maintenance.’ 


The Clearfield County Historical Society reports excellent at- 
tendance at both its November annual meeting and its spring 
meeting. Miss Nora Waln spoke at the annual meeting, and 
Samuel King presented a talk on the early history of Du Bois at 
the spring assemblage. Warren Lingle has placed his collection of 
Indian flints on display in the Society museum. 


The speaker at the January 26 meeting of the Crawford County 
Historical Society was Frank Shuman, who talked on “American 
Coins,” using his own collection to demonstrate his points. 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County held its traditional 
Christmas program on December 19. A devotional service was 
presented by the Reverend John Tate, and a program of Christmas 
carols was sung by the girls’ chorus of John Harris High School. 
The speaker at the January 16 meeting was Eugene D. Lavery, 
who discussed “Communications—Old and New.” 

At the January meeting Harry E. Sanders was elected president 
to succeed Merlo M. Hartzell, and Mrs. Albert M. Hamer, Jr., 
was elected secretary to replace C. Edward Faulkner, who was 
forced to resign on account of ill health. 


At the annual meeting of the Erie County Historical Society 
on January 31, 1961, the following officers were elected: Clare 
Swisher, president; Everett Sims, first vice president, J. K. 
Richardson, treasurer; and Mrs, Bert Epp, secretary. The pro- 
gram at the meeting was presented by E. Max Darone, who 
gave a talk on “A Musical Footnote to the Civil War’s Mr. Lin- 
coln,” illustrating it with vocal selections in folk style. 
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Bad weather forced the Germantown Historical Society to 
cancel its January lecture meeting. On February 16, Richmond P. 
Miller spoke to the Society on “The Story of the Quakers in the 
Civil War.” Edward P. Alexander spoke on Colonial Williamsburg 
at the March 16 meeting, and Henry J. Magaziner explained his 
plans for the proposed restoration of Historic Germantown at the 
April 20 meeting. 


Speakers at the meetings of the Hamilton Library and Historical 
Association of Cumberland County in Carlisle during the fall and 
winter include the following: October 6, Mrs. W. L. Nuschke, 
“The Dam That Could Not Break”; November 17, Stuart Pren- 
tice, “The Reformed Church Seminary in Carlisle: A Study of the 
[Intellectual Turmoil of the Jacksonian Era”; and February 16, 
William Bucher, “A Historical Sketch of Boiling Springs.” 


The Haverford Township Historical Society has had a revival of 
activity in recent months in an attempt to save the Lawrence 
Cabin, originally built before 1700. The Society and other in- 
terested groups raised sufficient funds to provide for the dis- 
mantling of the cabin and its rebuilding on a township park 
property. At the January 27 meeting the Society elected the fol- 
lowing officers: William T. Buchanan, president; George F. 
Adam, III, first vice president; David Robb, second vice presi- 
dent; and William J. Laramy, secretary and curator. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County 
elected its new officers at its December meeting. They include: 
Howard Lockhart, president; Mrs. Frances Strong Helman, vice 
president; Mrs. Clementine Bowman, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Mirian Dimit, corresponding secretary; Emory Boyle, treasurer ; 
Blaine Helman, curator; and James Kehew, executive director. 
The Society closed the year with 661 members, a gain of nearly 
five hundred since 1957. The February 3 meeting heard an illus- 
trated talk on Alaska by W. Stephens Mayer. Douglas Duer pre- 
sented a talk on the Civil War as it related to Indiana County at 
the March 3 meeting held jointly with the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Daughters of the American Colonists, 
the Daughters of 1812, and the Armstrong Trail Society. 
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Recent programs of the Harrisburg Keystonians have included : 
December 15, Eric de Jonge, Pennsylvania State Museum, “Christ- 
mas Customs of Yore”; January 26, Henry H. Eddy of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, “Harrisburg’s First 
Century as Pennsylvania’s Seat of Government” ; and February 16, 
W. Carl Sprout, “Abraham Lincoln Visits Harrisburg.” 


Through the efforts of the King of Prussia Historical Society 
the King of Prussia Inn has been certified by the Historic Amer- 
ican Buildings Survey of the federal Department of the Interior 
as possessing exceptional historic and architectural interest. Records 
deposited with the survey include photographs and measured draw- 
ings as well as other data relating to the structure. The Society 
has begun work on the exterior of the building to prevent further 
deterioration. 

The January 25 meeting of the Society included an open dis- 
cussion on “Local History and You.” In February the first of the 
Collegium Musicum Candlelight Concerts was presented. 


The Lackawanna Historical Society has continued its highly 
popular series of programs based upon reminiscences of persons 
familiar with special aspects of local history. The meeting on 
January 23 was addressed by Kenneth H. Coleville, Sr., on the 
history of Carbondale; and the February 27 meeting heard a talk 
by Domenic Cicotti, famous local restaurateur, on “Old Restau- 
rants in Scranton.” 


John M. Gibson was elected president of the Lancaster County 
Historical Society on January 3, succeeding Samuel C. Slaymaker, 
II. Other officers chosen include: Theodore L. Brubaker, first vice 
president ; M. Luther Heisey, second vice president ; George F. K. 
Erisman, third vice president; John Ward Willson Loose, secre- 
tary; John W. Aungst, Jr., treasurer; Mrs. J. Frank Brackbill, 
membership secretary; and Ira Kreider, librarian. Mr. Gibson is 
also president of the Rock Ford Foundation, in charge of the re- 
stored home of General Edward Hand. 

An exhibit of the drawings of Henry T. MacNeill opened at the 
Society building on January 23. A reception for the artist was 
held on February 12. 
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The January dinner meeting of the Lehigh County Historical 
Society was held at Zion’s United Church of Christ. Carl D, Sny- 
der presented an illustrated talk on “Historical Buildings and 
Locations in and about Lynn Township.” The April meeting com- 
memorated the departure of the Allen Infantry, one of the five 
First Defender companies of the Commonwealth in the Civil War. 


Dr. Edward H. Snow addressed the Lower Merion Historical 
Society on January 23 on “Pennsylvania in the Civil War, with 
Local Emphasis.” 


The Lycoming Historical Society suffered a disastrous fire on 
December 22 in the burning of its museum and headquarters. The 
building is almost a total loss, and damage to the fine arts col- 
lection was very heavy. Firemen and police were able to save some 
of the valuable collections. Future plans are indefinite. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society is planning the erection 
of a bronze tablet bearing the names of the ninety-two members of 
the Logan Guards, one of the First Defender units which reached 
Washington on April 18, 1861, in response to Lincoln’s call for 
volunteers. A comprehensive history of the unit is being written, 
and a replica of the unit flag is being reproduced as a part of the 
commemoration ceremonies for the First Defenders companies in 
Harrisburg on April 16. 

The Society observed its third annual Alamo memorial service 
on March 26 honoring John Purdy Reynolds, David Cummings, 
and William McDowell, local citizens who died at the Alamo in 
1836. Mifflin County was the home of more of these Texas martyrs 
than any other county in the country. 


Robert B. Haigh was elected president of the Monroe County 
Historical Society to succeed Dr. John C. Appel at the Society’s 
business meeting on January 14. The annual dinner meeting of the 
Society on January 18 heard an address by Dr. LeRoy J. Koehler, 
president of East Stroudsburg State College, on the subject, “Was 
the Civil War Necessary?” The Society has recently published a 
four-page leaflet by Dr. Appel on John Summerfield Staples, 
“Representative Recruit for Abraham Lincoln,” the brief story of 
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a Monroe County man, who was chosen in 1864 to enlist in the 
Union army as a representative for President Lincoln. At the 
meeting an award was presented to Dr. Koehler by Dr. Alfred D. 
Sumberg for his work with the Junior Historian movement while 
head of the department of social studies at the College. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County held its annual 
meeting on February 22, 1961, eightieth anniversary of its found- 
ing. Officers were elected, and John F. Reed presented a program 
on “Montgomery County’s Bivouac of the Dead,” dealing with 
Civil War officers buried at the Norristown cemetery. The Society 
has recently acquired the Charles R. Barker genealogical collection 
as the gift of Mr. Barker, a member of the Society since 1904. 


The Reverend Herman C. Snyder spoke at the January 20 meet- 
ing of the Muncy Historical Society and Museum of History on 
“Covered Bridges of Lycoming and Adjacent Counties.” At the 
February 17 meeting Thomas T. Taber, ITI, discussed the history 
of the Sprout-Waldron Company, oldest industry in Muncy, and 
at the March 17 meeting James P. Bressler described the recent 
excavations of Indian artifacts on Canfield’s Island near Mon- 
toursville. The January issue of Now and Then carries material on 
the Muncy Female Seminary Papers as presented by President 
Bertin in his annual address in December. The Society celebrates 
the twenty-fifth year of its founding by the late Dr. T. Kenneth 
Wood this year. Appropriate ceremonies are being planned. 


The New Hope Historical Society reports that a number of 
exhibitions of paintings and Sunday ‘afternoon concerts were held 
in the Parry Barn during the fall.’ This restored eighteenth-century 
structure is headquarters for the Society. 


The speaker at the annual meeting of the Northampton County 
Historical and Genealogical Society on January 25 was Ivan Roots, 
lecturer at the University College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, currently at Lafayette College, who discussed “Local Or- 
ganization of Welsh and English Historical Societies.” On March 
22 Walter Peters discussed “Valentin Haidt, Local Eighteenth- 
Century Baroque Artist.” 
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Programs for the Northumberland County Historical Society 
recently have included the following: February 8, Robert Mills, 
“The Covered Bridges in Northumberland and Neighboring Coun- 
ties”; March 8, Leroy Keefer, “Compass Trails in History” ; and 
April 12, Clarence R. Weaver, “Pictorial Study of the Sunbury 
and Lewistown Railroad.” 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians will hold its 
nineteenth annual convention at Harrisburg on May 5 and 6. 
Additional information on the meeting may be obtained by writing 
to Mrs. Autumn Leonard, Secretary, Pennsylvania Federation of 
Junior Historians, State Museum Building, Harrisburg. 


Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger addressed the January 27 meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto in Washington, D. C., on 
“Charles Follen McKim, Architect Extraordinary.” The speaker 
at the February 24 meeting was Milton Rubincam, who discussed 
“John L. Baldersten, Philadelphia Journalist and Playwright.” 


Dr. Maurice M. Mook of Pennsylvania State University has 
been elected treasurer of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society to 
succeed Donald H. Kent of the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission. Dr. George M. Swetnam of Pittsburgh has 
been chosen editor of the Society’s quarterly publication. 


The February meeting of the Historical Society of Perry County 
featured a program on Civil War days in the county. 


The Philadelphia Society for the Preservation of Landmarks 
held its annual meeting on January 5 and heard a paper by George 
Brooke Roberts on the Powel House prior to its restoration by the 
Society. Mrs. Henry Cadwalader, Mrs. E. Florens Rivinus, Ben- 
jamin Chew, Jr., Charles E. Peterson, and David B. Robb were 
re-elected directors. 


The Potter County Historical Society reports considerable in- 
terest in local history on the part of high school students. The 
yearbook in the Class of 1961 in Coudersport is taking as its theme 
the early history of the schools of the town. 
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The speaker at the winter meeting of the Pottstown Historical 
Society on January 30 was Mrs, William A. O'Donnell, Jr., who 
discussed Coventryville and exhibited her paintings of this his- 
toric village. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society is compiling a union card 
file of all Presbyterian-related material in historical societies, uni- 
versities, churches, and other institutions. Anyone having knowl- 
edge of the location of such material is requested to write the 
Society at 520 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


The recently created Historical Society of St. Marys and Ben- 
ziger Township announces that it is preparing the room in the 
Municipal Building at St. Marys which has been allocated for its 
use. The Society hopes soon to have a representative display on 
exhibit. Regular meetings are held quarterly. 


Dr. George Kaluger of Shippensburg State College has been 
elected president of the Shippensburg Historical Society. The 
Society is now preparing for publication a booklet composed of 
papers dealing with Shippensburg residents and their part in the 


Civil War. 


The Snyder County Historical Society held a meeting on Jan- 
uary 18 at which William M. Schnure read a paper by Roy Smeltz 
on “The Radio Communications of World War I.” Officers of the 
Society were re-elected, and the 1960 issue of the Society Bulletin 
(1V, No. 2) was distributed to the members. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Somerset County re- 
ports a most successful year. Membership has reached 460, repre- 
senting thirty-one states and Canada; four issues of the Laurel 
Messenger have been published ; a fund for special projects has been 
established ; and cooperation has been given a local radio station in 
the preparation of weekly broadcasts on local history. The Feb- 
ruary, 1961, issue of the Laurel Messenger includes an article on 
Somerset County men in the Pony Express, a complete list of 
representatives and senators from the county, and a number of 
articles of genealogical interest. 
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The Springs Historical Society of the Casselman Valley at 
Springs in Somerset County has begun the publication of a quar- 
terly, the Casselman Chronicle, devoted to material relating to the 


life of the people in that area. 


At the Valley Forge Historical Society’s celebration of the 
183rd anniversary of the arrival of Washington’s army at Valley 
Forge on December 10, the speaker was Dr. John L. Cotter of the 
National Park Service, who discussed “Archaeology and the 
American Heritage.” The Society Auxiliary has recently begun a 
series of Saturday morning study sessions on an informal basis 
which have been given the sobriquet “At Ease.” The Auxiliary has 
likewise sponsored a series of four lectures this spring by Mrs. 
Victor Gourevitch of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


The Venango County Historical Society has just begun the 
publication of the Venango Intelligencer, a mimeographed leaflet 
containing news of the Society together with at least one article 
based on original research. The January, 1961, issue contains ex- 
cerpts from the diary of George Burges relating to his experiences 
on a 1795 surveying party which laid out Franklin. On January 3 
at Franklin the speaker was Dr. Dewey Yale, who talked on 
“Light on the Archaeological Past.” The February 7 meeting at 
Oil City was addressed by Charles Briggs on “William Bingham 
and the Bingham Estate,” and the March 7 meeting at Franklin 
heard Laurence J. Smith speak on “Old Times at the Opera 
House.” 


The Society of the War of 1812 in Pennsylvania held its annual 
meeting and luncheon in Philadelphia on February 11. Members 
heard an illustrated talk by Martin P. Snyder on “Philadelphia in 
1812.” The Society plans to hold a reception for newly naturalized 
citizens in Philadelphia on April 26. 


Mrs. George J. Melvin on January 25 presented an illustrated 
lecture before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on 
“The Famous Manchester House and Other Cultural Aspects of 
Washington County.” At the meeting on February 22 Mrs. Kath- 
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arine McCook Knox talked on “The Past Is Present,” a discussion 
of early Pittsburghers as seen in their portraits. 


The Western Pennsylvania Research and Historical Society lost 
its founder and president on December 14, 1960, when John 
Carter Robinson died after a brief illness. No successor has yet 
been elected. The Society held a Symposium on February 12 at 
the Warren Methodist Church and heard talks by A. Samuel 
Milai of the Pittsburgh Courier and Regis D. Bobonis of the Pitts- 
burgh. Post-Gazette. The Society is doing research for a publi- 
cation relating to the Civil War period and is gathering objects 
for exhibits on the same theme. 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society held its 103rd 
annual meeting and dinner on February 11 with Nathaniel Burt 
of Princeton, New Jersey, as speaker. Mr. Burt talked on “The 
Bonapartes in America.” The fifth annual lecture series of the 
Society included the following speakers and topics: January 19, 
Ralph L. Hazeltine, “From Rags to Riches: Wyoming Valley 
Paper Mills, 1810-1840"; Leroy E. Bugbee, “Slackwater on the 
Susquehanna: The North Branch Canal, 1830-1900”; March 23, 
Norman B. Wilkinson, “The Pennsylvania Gold Rush”; and 
April 20, Robert L. Bloom, “Women in the Civil War.” 

The Society has begun plans to erect a permanent exhibit on 
the history of anthracite mining. This will be placed in a separate 
room of the Society building and will center about an exact scale 
model of the Dorrance Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Com- 
pany. 


The Historical Society of York County held its annual Fas- 
nacht Party on February 14 and its annual meeting on April 6. 
A photographic exhibit on York County mills and dams by Grant 
Voaden opened on February 11, and an exhibition of the portraits 
of Henry Cooper of Baltimore for the Maryland Jockey Club’s 
Hall of Fame was opened on March 12. Society television pro- 
grams during February and March included talks on clockmakers 
and silversmiths, quilts and coverlets, lighting, hooking rugs, a 
gentleman’s travel case, cabinetmaking, wheels over York County, 
and patterns in iron in the county. 
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The Society has recently been designated as the headquarters 
of the Organ Historical Society, in part because of its famous 
1804 Tannenberg organ. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Professor Caroline Robbins of Bryn Mawr College was awarded 
the American Historical Association’s Herbert Baxter Adams 
Prize for her recent book, The Eighteenth Century Common- 
wealthman, Professor Robbins is on leave for the spring semester 
at the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. Professor Felix 
Gilbert, who was acting director of Amerika Haus at the Uni- 
versity of Koln last year, and Professor Arthur P. Dudden, who 
was in Denmark on a Fulbright Fellowship, have both returned 
to their teaching. David Herlihy has been promoted to associate 
professor in the department. The Mallory Whiting Webster Lec- 
ture for 1960 was given by Professor Thomas C. Cochran of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


At Bucknell University an unfortunate fire damaged the Ellen 
Clarke Bertrand Library during the Christmas holidays. This 
building was pictured on the cover of the January issue of Penn- 
SYLVANIA History. Dr. William James Morley of Columbia Uni- 
versity gave a public lecture on the “Student Demonstrations in 
Japan” under the sponsorship of the history department on De- 
cember 6, 1960. 


Dr. John A. Lukacs of the history department at Chestnut Hill 
College is author of the recently published book, The Cold War. 


At East Stroudsburg State College Emerson H. Loucks of 
Trenton State College has been added to the faculty of the depart- 
ment of social studies. Professor Kurt Wimer of the department 
has returned after a semester’s leave to do research on Woodrow 
Wilson. Dr. John C. Appel, chairman of the department, has re- 
cently. completed a three-year term as president of the Monroe 
County Historical Society and published in the November, 1960, 
issue of Social Studies an article on “The Treatment of Child- 
hood Years in American Biography.” 
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Kutztown State College held a Conference on World Cultures 
on March 10, 1961. The conference included a panel discussion of 
the world cultures course required in the Pennsylvania schools, 
over which Dr. Arthur D. Graeff presided, and a dinner at which 
Eric F. Goldman of Princeton University spoke on “American 
Reactions to Emerging Nationalisms.” 


Pennsylvania State University has announced the appointment 
of William R. Johnson of the University of Washington as an in- 
structor in the department of history. 


Robert D. Duncan, chairman of the department of social studies 
at Slippery Rock State College, has returned after a sabbatical 
leave during the first semester. Dr. Samuel Hand, who substituted 
for Dr. Duncan, accepted a temporary position with the University 
of Vermont. The College recently had a “Miniature Security Coun- 
cil” program presented by the South Korean representative at the 
United Nations, Camile Chautemps of France, Colin Jackson of 
the BBC, and John C. Metcalf, a Washington news editor. The 
program was given on February 22. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The General Assembly of Pennsylvania on February 21 staged a 
ceremonial re-enactment of Abraham Lincoln’s visit to Harris- 
burg on February 22, 1861. It was from Harrisburg that Lincoln 
made his secret trip to Washington to avoid an alleged plot to 
assassinate him as he passed through Baltimore. 


Program director for the Civil War Conference at Gettysburg 
College, November 19-21, 1961, will be Professor James W. Silver, 
writer on Confederate history and member of the faculty at the 
University of Mississippi. The theme of the conference this year 
will be some aspect of Confederate history. 


The Newcomen Society of London, England, at its meeting on 
January 4, 1961, heard the second part of a paper on “Joshua 
Gilpin, an American Manufacturer in England and Wales.” This 
paper, written by Harold B. Hancock and Norman B. Wilkinson, 
concerns Gilpin’s career from 1811 to 1814. 
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A significant collection of several hundred manuscripts of early 
Moravian music was recently found in the organ chamber of the 
Moravian Church at Nazareth, Pennsylvania, and has been turned 
over to the Moravian Archives at Bethlehem. Donald M. Mc- 
Corkle, director of the Moravian Music Foundation, termed the 
find “one of the major discoveries in the early American music 
field.” 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has re- 
cently published Pennsylvania and the Civil War: A Handbook. 
This 24-page pamphlet includes a brief summary of the role of 
Pennsylvania in the war, a section of the raising of Pennsylvania 
troops, a discussion of the Confederate invasions of the state, 
suggestions on further reading and research, suggestions on cen- 
tennial observances, and a brief chronology. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing the Commission. 











BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
EpITtED By NoRMAN B. WILKINSON 


Journey to Pennsylvania by Gottlieb Mittelberger. Edited and Translated by 
Oscar Handlin and John Clive. (Cambridge: The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 102. $3.00.) 

In 1750 Gottlieb Mittelberger left his birthplace, Enzweihingen in the 
Duchy of Wiirttemberg, for Heilbronn where an organ was awaiting for 
him, ready to be shipped to Pennsylvania. With this organ, the “first” to be 
brought “into the country,” he sailed from Rotterdam for Cowes, England, 
and thence to Philadelphia. Four years later the organist and schoolmaster 
of New Providence returned to his native place, disappointed, unhappy, 
homesick. He then wrote a descriptive narrative of the hazards of the voy- 
age, of life in the colony, and of its flora and fauna. Published in 1756, his 
keen observations served to warn and enlighten others who contemplated 
emigration to Pennsylvania. 

A review of Mittelberger’s unique travel account is not necessary here. 
The editors have provided that in their Introduction, noting the simple and 
lively style, its charm, and the author’s shrewd common sense, his humor, 
and love of nature. 

An appraisal of the editors’ translation leads us to discount their claim 
that the Carl Eben translation, published in Philadelphia in 1898, “was in- 
adequate in its rendition of the eighteenth century German and lost much of 
the tone of the original.” We read the entire Eben version into a recorder 
and then played it for comparison with their version. We noted minor im- 
provements and corrections on their part, but fail to concur that Eben’s 
“fatherland” is inadequate by comparison with their “native land”; or that 
the former’s “Captain Von Diemer, who always had a kind and tender regard 
for Germans,” was improved in tone by “Captain von Diemer, who always 
showed great and laudable concern for Germans.” Their use of “sectaries” 
(archaic form), page 44, for “sectarians” (Eben, page 58) may be un- 
intentional. 

They prefer “merchant,” to “shopkeeper”; hair “trimmed,” to “frizzed” ; 
“thrown into the ocean,” for “cast into the sea”; “negotiate,” for “bargain” ; 
“telescope,” for “field-glass.”” While these comparisons may be trivial, they, 
however, do not substantiate their claim that the earlier rendition was “in- 
adequate.” What the editors have provided, far more important than their 
language, is a re-publication in English of Mittelberger’s valuable account, 
long unavailable for colonial, and especially Pennsylvania German, scholars 
and the general public. We predict a great demand for this little volume. The 
insertion of a contemporary German map is commendable but we wish the 
editors had reprinted the “Stuttgard,” 1756, title-page, from Eben’s book. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society, Allentown MELVILLE J. Boyer 
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They Came to Emmaus. A History Compiled by Preston A. Barba. (Pub- 
lished by the Borough of Emmaus on the Occasion of its Centenary, 
1959. Pp. 378. $5.00.) 


Emmaus is fortunate in many ways: it has a rich heritage, it has a record 
of its early history in old documents in German script, and it rightfully 
claims Professor Preston A. Barba as a faithful resident of long standing. 
These and other elements combine to produce more than the customary his- 
tory of a borough. 

What makes the book unusual is the first few hundred pages devoted to 
the early life of the settlers before the incorporation of the borough in 1859. 
Here you will see a fascinating and authentic picture of eighteenth century 
life in the Pennsylvania town of “Maguntsche,” later called Emmaus by 
Bishop Spangenberg in 1761—not unlike any other Moravian Gemein-Ort 
(congregational village). The early history of Emmaus is largely the history 
of the Moravians (Unitas Fratrum) and pietism. Barba states: “To reveal 
more clearly to posterity its unique and distinctive eighteenth century origins, 
long embedded in a mass of German manuscripts, has been the main pur- 
pose of this book.” That goal he has beautifully achieved. 

And these origins were “embedded in a mass of German manuscripts” 
(pastoral diaries, minutes of the community council, congregational records, 
and memorabilia) in the Archives of the Moravian Church in Emmaus. Only 
those who have worked on faint old documents know the tremendous task 
involved in deciphering their contents for the first time. Hidden in these 
records were biography, economics, sociology, the practice of medicine, 
customs, and beliefs. Interesting details about various aspects of early life 
in Pennsylvania come to light through the efforts of Dr. Barba, who has long 
lived in an early Moravian house built on Lot No. 1 of the 32 lots surveyed 
for the Moravian Brethren in 1758. The reader learns the long forgotten 
fact that Emmaus had hospital quarters for soldiers during the Revolutionary 
War; that Christopher Weiser, a brother of Conrad Weiser, the famous 
Indian agent, lived in Emmaus and lies buried in its Gottesacker. 

Here are a few samples of Barba’s translation from the early sources: 


November 28, 1762 (p. 93): Our brethren are to guard against 
making unnecessary debts and especially with “outside” people, so 
that they may not have occasion to speak scornfully of us... . It 
is desirable to have a well-ordered household and that no one stretch 
himself beyond the length of his cover. 


July 3, 1763 (p. 94): It was announced that the Statutes had 
been read to all the inhabitants of Emaus [sic]. Council admonishes 
against any intermingling of the sexes, both adults and children, 
that might cause gossip before the world; namely, if it should hap- 
pen that a sister is on her way to the Gemeinhaus and a brother 
should come out of his house on his way there also, they should 
avoid walking thither together, as that might be considered indecent. 


January 6, 1765 (p. 99): Snow today—at most places three feet 
deep. The brethren are busy opening roads, also to our house and 
to the Griick (creek). 
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January 27, 1765 (p. 96): The stewards called attention to the 
need of wood. Some of the brethren have not yet delivered their 
share.—It is agreed that every Sunday one person is to act as sentry 
in the village and around the Gemeinhaus during services. 


According to Barba, one could wish that “the successive diarists [the 
pastors] had kept their gaze less steadily fixed on Heaven and more on 
earth.” Although they sometimes almost ignored American history beyond 
their area, Dr. Barba provides historical perspective by giving the reader 
the essential background. The reproduction of original charts, plans, and 
sketches add to the fascination of the book. 

The part which deals with the Emmaus of the recent past and of today 
is essential to preserve the record of local history, and it is a task requiring 
careful collection and compilation. The reviewer read these parts with a 
deep nostalgia. They Came to Emmaus is the result of several years of 
hard work. It is a rewarding book for all concerned. 


Susquehanna University RusseELL W. GILBERT 


Edward Randolph and the American Colonies, 1676-1703. By Michael G. 
Hall. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for The Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture, 1960. Pp. 241. $5.00.) 


Professor Hall has written an excellent account of the administrative 
career of a crown official who played a major role in England’s colonial 
ventures in North America during a twenty-five year period which began in 
1676. Professor Hall has undertaken research in archives and libraries in 
England and America and has discovered some manuscript material hitherto 
overlooked. Thanks to careful sifting of manuscripts, he is able to give us a 
more complete account of Edward Randolph’s activities and administrative 
methods than was available previously. 

Randolph is best known for his clash with the leaders of Puritan Massa- 
chusetts. He found that the merchants of Massachusetts were flouting the 
navigation acts openly, and he made war upon the smugglers by bringing 
legal action against the owners of thirty-six ships. The owners of thirty-four 
of the ships were acquitted, however, and Randolph found that his efforts to 
enforce the navigation laws were blocked at every turn by the combined 
efforts of merchants, juries, and magistrates. 

Frustrated by the opposition which he had encountered in Massachusetts, 
Randolph came to the conclusion that the province’s charter should be voided : 
accordingly, he recommended to his superiors in the Committee for Trade 
and Plantations that a writ of quo warranto should be issued. His advice 
was accepted, and, on October 23, 1684, the charter was vacated. The loss of 
the charter meant that the government of Massachusetts was legally dis- 
solved, and the way had been cleared for the formation of a new one. The 
charters of Connecticut and Rhode Island were vacated in their turn, and the 
Dominion of New England was formed, under the direction of Governor 
Sir Edmund Andros. 

Some writers have blamed Randolph, as well as Andros, for the failure 
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of the Dominion of New England. According to Professor Hall, Randolph 
had no hand in shaping the new Dominion. Andros, an aristocratic military 
man, played a lone hand and paid but scant heed to Randolph’s advice. 
Andros conducted an arbitrary government and quickly alienated almost all 
the people of New England. The New Englanders were presented with an 
opportunity to strike back, however, and they overthrew and imprisoned 
Andros and all his minions in April, 1689. Andros and Randolph languished 
in jail for several months and were finally shipped to England in Feb- 
ruary, 1690. 

Randolph was exonerated of the charges made against him by Massa- 
chusetts, and was given a commission in 1691 as surveyor general of customs 
in America. He sailed to Virginia early in the following year and began a 
tour of inspection which took him to Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Jersey, 
New York, and Massachusetts. He worked relentlessly to enforce the navi- 
gation laws and to apprehend smugglers and crown officials who were corrupt 
or careless. He succeeded in bringing about the removal from office of a 
number of such officials. In fact, two colonial governors, Samuel Day of 
Bermuda and William Markham of Pennsylvania, were deprived of their 
posts as result of Randolph’s testimony against them. 

William Penn found himself upon the defensive in 1701 when Randolph 
succeeded in convincing the Board of Trade that the charters of the 
proprietary colonies should be revoked. Pennsylvania would have become a 
royal colony if Randolph had had his way, but the bill which had been 
drawn up to void the charters of proprietary colonies failed to pass through 
Parliament. 

Randolph's personality can be seen but dimly through the evidence avail- 
able to the modern researcher. He was evidently an able, dedicated, and 
hard-working official, but he was arrogant and officious. Whatever his faults, 
however, Professor Hall believes that he had become England's best-informed 
colonial expert by 1695, 


Lehigh University Georce W. Kyte 


The Vice-Admiralty Courts and the American Revolution. By Carl Ubbelohde. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture, 1960. Pp. 242. $6.00.) 


Although overshadowed by the current interest in the Civil War, the 
Revolutionary struggle continues to have its devotees. The approaching bi- 
centennial of the independence movement has been heralded by the publication 
of a number of studies about the political break with Great Britain. Of these, 
Mr. Ubbelohde’s is one of the more recent and one of the best. 

Like the Civil War, the American Revolution still poses problems relative 
to its origins. While the contributing factors are rather well established, the 
matter of where the emphasis should be placed continues to divide historians. 
Accordingly, when studies appear that add new dimensions to the attendant 
factors, they often compel a re-examination of accepted views. Mr. Ubbelohde’s 
volume is in this category, for he has accumulated new evidence about a 
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facet of the pre-Revolutionary years that has puzzled students of the 
controversy. 

For a long time it has been known that the administration of the vice- 
admiralty courts in the American colonies was the source of local irritation. 
Some students have been inclined to regard these difficulties as a major 
cause of the deterioration in colonial-imperial relationships following the 
French and Indian War. The lack of certitude in this matter stems pri- 
marily from the scarcity of official records from which conclusions can be 
drawn. With few exceptions, the court records for the years from 1763 to 
1776 have been lost. Hurried away to England with the outbreak of the 
fighting, they have never again been seen. 

In spite of the handicap imposed by the dearth of court records, Mr. 
Ubbelohde has produced a study that sheds much light upon the role of the 
vice-admiralty courts in the years after 1763. By a judicious use of news- 
papers, letterbooks, journals, and diaries, he has skillfully pieced together 
the story of the administration of admiralty law. In so doing, he has swept 
away many half-truths and misconceptions concerning royal justice that 
have persisted down to the present. 

The present study makes it reasonably clear that the vice-admiralty courts 
did not provoke the type of opposition that greeted the Stamp Act and the 
Townshend Acts; that they were not a major influence in stimulating revolt. 
Indeed, the author suggests that colonial complaints against the courts were 
directed not so much against the courts themselves as against the laws they 
were expected to enforce. Thus the courts were more an image than a reality 
of oppression. For example, prominent among colonial complaints was the 
charge that the ancient right of trial by jury was denied by reason of the 
fact the vice-admiralty courts adjudicated violations of the trade laws without 
juries, the judges deciding questions of fact as well as of law. Such charges 
failed to acknowledge that by statute the vice-admiralty courts were not 
granted exclusive jurisdiction, but simply concurrent authority with the 
common-law courts. Furthermore, the complaints never mentioned that ex- 
perience had shown that colonial courts employing local juries seldom re- 
turned convictions for the Crown. In truth, the colonials, observant as they 
were of British imperial practices, could not have failed to realize that little 
change had taken place either in the status or in the jurisdiction of the courts 
during the preceding seventy years. The real issue was the Crown’s enforce- 
ment after 1763 of legislation that was regarded by the Americans as 
inimical to their special interests. 

In an interesting postcript to his discussion of the role of the vice- 
admiralty courts, the author describes the experience of the states with their 
own admiralty courts, established after the breach with England. As ex- 
pected, the new tribunals were provided with panels of jurors to interpret 
the facts of the cases. Within a relatively short time, however, it became 
clear that maritime procedures were too complex for the ordinary juror to 
grasp. Beginning with Pennsylvania in 1780, a number of states abandoned 
jury trial in these matters and resorted to decision by judges, the practice 
they had heretofore so loudly condemned. 
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Mr. Ubbelohde has performed an unusually difficult task of research in 
an imposing manner. He has presented his findings in clear, concise language 
and has provided us with a revealing study of an important aspect of the 
background of the American Revolution. 


Muhlenberg College Victor L. JoHNsoNn 


Indian Affairs in Colonial New York: The Seventeenth Century, By Allen 
W. Trelease. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1960. Pp. 379. $6.75.) 


Historical accounts of New York’s Indian affairs in the colonial period 
have usually emphasized the eighteenth century. By that time patterns of 
relations had been formed, authority had been somewhat determined, and 
the crises of intercolonial wars brought issues to the fore. Thus the seven- 
teenth century, the scope of the present work, was a formative period. Since 
no previous book has attempted a similar survey, it is a pioneering work. 
In spite of this fact it is based almost entirely on printed sources, although 
the author lists some manuscript collections. The publication of the Liv- 
ingston Indian Records, 1666-1723, in PENNSYLVANIA History, January, 
1956, was the last valuable addition to the printed sources. Thus the work is 
thoroughly documented and may become a standard work of reference. 

In view of the above, one could wish that the story had more unity, more 
personal interest, and some theme or thesis. It tends to become a pedestrian 
relation of Indian contacts with white settlers through most of the period, 
the inept efforts of governors and other officials to deal with a pestiferous and 
serious problem without realizing what issues or principles were involved. The 
episodes of the Dutch period were local clashes between Indians and whites— 
murders and reprisals, raids and punitive wars, and sometimes a truce or 
treaty. The fur trade, later to become an international problem, was then a 
matter of regulation for the ends of commerce. Sales of liquor and arms were 
also judged for their effect on trade and morals. The Dutch at first showed 
little interest in converting the natives to the Christian religion and little 
regard for the native culture. Study of the language and the emergence of in- 
terpreters, even in the Dutch period, gave some hope of wiser policy. The 
author in his strictures on the arms traffic generally loses sight of the fact 
that Indians had become dependent on the white man’s weapons for their 
very survival. 

In the latter half of the century, in the English period, certain lines of 
policy were worked out. Catholic though he was, Governor Thomas Dongan 
recognized the menace of the French in Canada with Jesuit missionaries 
extending their influence over the Iroquois. Indian wars for dominance and 
survival were linked with the control of the fur trade, and the English tied 
their policy to the Five Nations Confederacy. They began to use the Iroquois 
to. fight their battles with the French, when the natural hostility of New 
York and Canada received the sanction of declared wars abroad. The pro- 
tection of the English king for his Indian subjects became an avowed policy 
which could be played upon with varying success—by the Indians for gifts 
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and arms, by the English for cessions of land, for defensive forts, and for 
military aid in time of struggle. Viewing the Jesuits as strong allies of 
French policy, the English called for Protestant missionaries to reside among 
the tribes, but were unable to get them before the turn of the century. 

The illicit fur trade of the Albany Dutch with the traders of Montreal 
has often been noted. The efforts of the New York governors to capture the 
western trade by intercepting the lakes and St. Lawrence routes are less well 
known. They even advocated a corps of “bushlopers” to offset the French 
coureurs de bois. With the decline of the fur trade, governmental subsidies 
and gifts to the Indian tribes became larger and more frequent. Dongan’s 
successors were less skillful in Indian diplomacy, but there was an increasing 
number of Indian experts—interpreters, guides, and negotiators—who had a 
grasp of the situation and who won the respect of the Indians: Van Curler, 
who gave his name in the Indian “Corlaer” to the governors of New York; 
Peter Schuyler, whom they called “Quider”; and the greedy and ambitious 
Robert Livingston who made the office of Indian Secretary a royal appoint- 
ment. 

From these developments was to come the later Indian policy of New 
York, and thereby that of the colonies as a whole in the eighteenth century. 
For New York was already the field of combat and the center for Indian 
negotiations. Albany was insisting on its significance as a meeting place for 
peacemakers, even as the Iroquois held out for their capital at Onondaga. 
The sway of the Five Nations over neighboring tribes was being recognized. 
And the strategy of the later wars was indicated by raiding parties from 
Montreal to Schenectady, from Fort Frontenac to Oswego and Onondaga, 
and over the lake to Niagara. Other colonies were making small monetary 
contributions to the New York defense—although Penn and the Quakers 
withheld that of Pennsylvania. This was the situation when the Treaty of 
1701 brought a temporary truce, and the conclusion of this study. 

Mr. Trelease has given a very competent survey which is a real contri- 
bution to the literature of colonial Indian policy. He has not written a pop- 
ular book, nor has he developed any startling thesis or interpretation. One 
misses a concluding estimate or forecast, which is left to the reader. This 
may well commend it as a base for other studies on the graduate level. 


Mitton W. HamiLton 
New York Division of Archives and History, Albany 


Forgotten Mills of Early New Jersey. By Harry B. Weiss and Grace M. 
Weiss. (Trenton: New Jersey Agricultural Society, 1960. Pp. 94.) 


Starting with a History of Applejack, in 1954, Mr. Weiss, either alone or 
jointly with various associates, has produced a monograph a year on some 
phase of early rural industries in New Jersey. The next to latest volume 
in the series was reviewed in PENNSYLVANIA History in April, 1960, but 
because others may have missed that review, as I did, it is well to mention 
here the subjects already covered: charcoal-burning, gristmills, fulling mills, 
the woolen industry, and tanning and currying. 
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The forgotten mills of the present title are oil mills (linseed and castor) ; 
plaster of Paris mills (for agricultural and building purposes) ; bark, indigo, 
and fanning (winnowing) mills; and tilt, rolling, and slitting mills (the 
last three for iron). There is also a chapter on nails and screws and their 
manufacture. 

Each chapter is introduced by a short account of the techniques involved 
in supplying and using a particular type of mill. This is followed by a com- 
pendium of miscellaneous information about mills, products, and people. The 
scores of paragraphs gleaned from newspapers bespeak admirable diligence, 
and the paragraphs are of the sort that are so valuable in Gottesman’s Arts 
and Crafts in New York, a reference used by the authors. 

This series of monographs apparently is the result of an apprehension 
that the “stuff” of history is rapidly being scattered and destroyed, and a 
conviction that the story of these early industries should not be lost. This 
apprehension certainly is justified so far as physical survivals are concerned ; 
but these are not treated in the present volume. Printed materials, on the 
other hand, are likely to be with us for a long time. However, source 
materials have a way of sinking from view, and it is good to be reminded 
frequently of their existence. This, it seems to me, is the particular con- 
tribution of the authors of this work. 

The looseness of organization and rambling style will hardly invite casual 
reading, nor are the descriptions of techniques likely to satisfy the serious 
reader, based as they are upon modern secondary works. However, the 
searcher after scraps and bits and pieces of information will be grateful for 
the bibliography and illustrations. He will, however, wish for an adequate 
index, and would hope that attention will be given in similar works of the 
future to actual physical survivals. 

The authors might have enhanced the usefulness of this werk by cor- 
relating figures, explaining discrepancies, and by making critical and analyt- 
ical comments. However, the series as it stands will inevitably suggest to 
students sources, illustrations, and ideas for further work. In encouraging 
such work, the authors will have accomplished what they set out to do. 


Smithsonian Institution EuGENE S, FERGUSON 


Letters of Francis Parkman. Edited by Wilbur R. Jacobs. 2 v. (Norman: 


University of Oklahoma Press in cooperation with The Massachusetts 
Historical Society, 1960. Pp. 204; 286. $12.50.) 


These handsome volumes of Francis Parkman’s letters represent a true 
labor of love. For a number of years Professor Jacobs has been collecting 
material for a Parkman biography and this work contains more than four 
hundred of the approximately seven hundred Parkman letters he has found. 
About two-thirds of the letters had never been published before and many 
of the others had been carelessly copied by earlier editors. For the first time 
these documents are readily available in a carefully edited publication. 

By publishing the most significant of the letters, the editor also hoped to 
present a kind of autobiography through Parkman’s correspondence, and the 
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letters do reveal much about the historian’s personality, his ideas, and methods 
of work. As in earlier studies, Parkman comes through as a determined, 
almost compulsively painstaking scholar with a peculiar neurosis that was 
manifested in various physical symptoms including severe headaches and 
near-blindness. He personalized the malady as the “enemy” and he often 
referred to it in his correspondence. In its most serious form the “enemy” 
could almost literally prostrate Parkman, but there were also long periods 
of time when it seemed to be completely defeated. 

Historical matters form the major theme of the letters. Parkman ex- 
changed ideas and information with Lyman Copeland Draper, George Ban- 
croft, Brantz Mayer, Pierre Margry, Abbé Henri-Raymond Casgrain and 
other members of the historical fraternity. Part of this correspondence is 
routine, but some of Parkman’s letters reveal his attitudes towards his work 
and the work of others, and some explain how he arrived at certain of his 
conclusions. His defense of the British deportation of the Acadians led him 
into a lengthy argument with the Canadian historian, Abbé Henri-Raymond 
Casgrain. He wrote a number of letters urging influential politicians to 
support the plan to have the United States government publish the historical 
documents collected by Pierre Margry. Sometimes he gave just the advice 
which his fellow historians needed, as when he cautioned Lyman C. Draper, 
“don’t trust too much to oral traditions or the stories of old men” (II: 147). 
Unlike many historians, Parkman enjoyed writing more than he enjoyed 
research. Occasionally he expressed thoughts which have crossed the minds 
of all writers. “I assure you,” he told Charles Eliot Norton in 1851, “proof 
reading is the climax of bores” (I: 84). 

Although Parkman’s first allegiance was to Clio, his letters reveal a man 
who had several other strong interests as well. There are travel accounts 
describing people and places in the United States and abroad, including 
seven newly-discovered letters which Parkman wrote to his parents from 
the West during his Oregon Trail trip of 1846. The Civil War inspired him 
to publish a series of war propaganda letters in the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
and later he publicly crossed pens with those reformers who were advocating 
woman suffrage. There is also a lengthy autobiographical letter of 1864. 
Some of the correspondence concerns Parkman’s horticultural activity which 
led him to a professorship at Harvard and to develop a hybrid lily (Lilium 
Parkmanii) of which he was very proud. Personal and family matters also 
make up a portion of the published Parkman correspondence. 

The editor has arranged Parkman's letters chronologically with five sub- 
divisions. The letters in the various divisions tend to fall into categories of 
subject matter although there is some overlapping. The editor has identified 
persons and places in explanatory notes which are most conveniently placed 
after each letter. If anything, the letters are over-edited. For example, it 
would seem unnecessary to identify Millard Fillmore especially when 
Parkman’s letter already referred to him as an ex-president of the United 
States (II: 69). But the notes are extremely useful and sometimes include 
a part or all of the letter which prompted Parkman to write, or the other 
person to answer him. Convenient, too, is the separate index for each volume. 
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Besides a general introduction Professor Jacobs added brief introductions 
to each of his five sections. Together these comprise a short account of Park- 
man’s life. Another historian covering the same field might have found more 
to criticize in Parkman and his work. The editor made no attempt to hide 
his admiration for his subject. A more critical editor might also have further 
pruned the correspondence. Some of the purely family letters and routine 
notes of thanks or query might have been omitted without impairing the use- 
fulness of the final product. However, those seeking information about Park- 
man or the various matters he discussed with his correspondents will be 
grateful to Professor Jacobs and the University of Oklahoma Press for 
making this body of source material available. Twenty-eight pertinent illus- 
trations add an appropriate supplement to the text. 


Grove City College Larry GARA 


Pine Knots and Bark Peelers: The Story of Five Generations of American 
Lumbermen. By W. Reginald Wheeler. (La Jolla, California: 1960. Pp. 
252. $6.00.) 


In the days “when timber was king” in Pennsylvania, the Wheeler and 
Dusenbury Lumber Company (1834-1939) was one of the leaders of the 
industry on the upper Allegheny River. Under the Hon. Nelson P. Wheeler 
(1841-1920), the managing partner, it came to a peak of efficiency. This 
book by his son, W. Reginald Wheeler, is a tribute to Nelson Wheeler, to 
the men he inspired, and to the company he headed. 

Readers of PENNSYLVANIA History may take a special interest in Pine 
Knots and Bark Peelers because two of its chapters were first printed in 
the October, 1952, issue (devoted to lumbering) of this magazine: Chapter 
9, “N. P. Wheeler: Lumberman, Congressman, Christian”; and Chapter 
14, “The Wheeler and Dusenbury Lumber Company” (by Samuel A. Wil- 
helm). 

“Rex” Wheeler, the author, is well qualified to handle the unusual theme 
of the book. He grew up on Hickory Creek in Forest County, in the model 
company town named Endeavor (after the Christian Endeavor Society). in 
which his father conducted his social and religious experiments. Nelson 
Wheeler wanted to see if he could turn a section of the rough lumber woods 
into a good-living Christian community, and he succeeded. He was strict in 
religious observance. Wheeler and Dusenbury rafts did not run on Sunday. 
But he was generous, imaginative, and resourceful—qualities that enabled him 
to keep the enthusiastic loyalty both of his workmen and of the stockholders. 
The latter were pleased because he turned an original investment of sixty 
thousand dollars in Forest County timber lands into millions of dollars in 
dividends. That the workmen were loyal is seen in the fact that during the 
company’s 105 years of operation there was never a strike. 

A foreword by former U. S. Senator Edward Martin draws attention to 
the contrast between the rough and tumble commonly associated with lum- 
bering, and the lives of such men as Nelson P. Wheeler “who brought their 
deep and abiding Christian faith into the wooded wilderness.” Nelson Wheeler 
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had strong qualities of leadership. He gathered about him, not transients, a 
not migrant labor, but home-loving men who wanted security for their SC 
families and found it at Endeavor. Wages were good. The company sold or at 
rented good houses to the workers at reasonable rates. The rents, indeed, b 
were almost unbelievably low: five dollars a month for a five-roomed, two- ei 
story house, with light and water thrown in, a large lawn in front and a 0 


garden at the back. Eight-roomed houses rented for eight dollars. Only 
three houses in town rented as high as ten dollars a month. Nelson Wheeler 


had advanced views on workmen’s compensation. A company nurse looked V 
after the families. Pensions were given for those who at retirement age had s 
twenty-five years of service, as many of them had. r 
A somewhat heterogeneous collection of materials has gone into the mak- I 
ing of Pine Knots and Bark Peelers. Besides the history of the company , j 
there are also biographical sketches of members of the family. Among these . { 
is one concerning the author’s twin brother, Major Alexander R. Wheeler, 
former member of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, remembered 
as one of the sponsors of the “Pinchot Roads” that “brought the farmer out ( 


of the mud.” There are descriptions of rafting, railroading, camping in the : 
woods, and icebreaks in the Allegheny River. There is an exciting description | 
of wild bee hunting in the woods, reprinted from an article contributed by 

Mr. Wheeler’s twin brother to the Yale Literary Magazine in 1908, Anec- 

dotes illuminate the life at Endeavor, such as Jerry Grove’s memorable duel 

fought with Roman candles. There are good photographs of five generations 

of the Wheelers and their associates, together with scenes from the woods 

in the vicinity of Endeavor. All in all, it is a beautiful family book, written 

as a work of love and carrying a message to our time. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission Paut A. W. WALLACE 


The War for the Union: War Becomes Revolution, 1862-1863. By Allan 
Nevins. Volume II. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. Pp. 543. 
$7.50.) 


Allan Nevins continues to astound professional historians and the lay pub- 
lic alike with the breadth, depth, and prodigality of his output in the field of 
American history. No other writer in this, and few in previous generations, 
has offered us so ambitious an undertaking as his multi-volume survey of 
the Civil War years. In this sixth volume of a series which picks up the 
story in 1846, the author reviews the events of the sectional struggle as they 
transpired during the eighteen months preceding the Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg campaigns. 

Two general themes run through this eminently readable narrative. The first 
of these is that the Union war machine, after its faltering start, was by 
1862 gaining momentum and effectiveness. Mr. Nevins writes: 


On every side, by the date of Chancellorsville, observers could 
see evidence that improvised war was giving away to large-scale 
organized war. . Northerners everywhere were learning entirely 
new lessons of resourcefulness, initiative, and organization. 
Most important of all were the lessons learned in organization. 
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The second theme concerns the veritable revolution transforming American 
society. “When Americans in 1863 looked back a short three years,” the 
author observes, “they saw that they were separated from their former world 
by a stormy ocean, and that an impassable chasm shut them off from their 
earlier history.” While it is doubtful that the rank and file took cognizance 
of this, the fact remained that the war ushered in (in the Beardian sense) 
“the second American revolution.” 

Unlike the preceding volume covering 1861, Professor Nevins here de- 
votes considerable space to the ebb and flow of union military fortunes. He 
sees Grant before Forts Henry and Donelson, having not yet made his 
reputation, but already evincing qualities of “integrity, singleness of purpose, 
hard common sense, industry, and above all an instinct for the enemy’s 
jugular.” At Shiloh, “Grant and Sherman and others were learning their 
trade” but at the expense of “many a brave Illinois and Ohio youth [who] 
died that spring Sunday because generals learn by trial and error.” Nevins 
traces the events of the futile Peninsular Campaign of 1862, a campaign 
destined to failure through McClellan’s “chronic indecision . . . the atrocious 
weather,” and Robert E. Lee’s “remarkable capacity for judging his an- 
tagonists.” In desperation, Lincoln turns to that “swaggering, muddleheaded 
egotist,” John Pope, whose grave miscalculations culminated in a betrayal 
of the Union soldier’s valor at Second Manassas. 

In mid-September, 1862, Lee launched his first sortie north of the Potomac. 
Because, as he said, “we must use what tools we have,” Lincoln summoned 
McClellan to command once more. Following the bloody standoff at Antietam 
Creek, McClellan failed to pursue the crippled Confederate army, a fact 
which Nevins terms “inexcusable.” At about the same time Bragg and Buell 
were engaged in an inconclusive sparring contest along the Tennessee- 
Kentucky border, terminating in an “important conclusion” at Perryville in 
October. “In a real sense,” Nevins suggests, “the double invasion by Lee 
and Bragg represented the high tide of the Confederate cause.” Never again 
would the Southerners have so good a chance of victory. 

McClellan’s faults left Lincoln no choice but to replace him, but the selec- 
tion of Burnside, the most promising subordinate at the time, proved a great 
misfortune. In the carnage at Fredericksburg “an improvised general fought 
an improvised battle.” When less than two weeks later Sherman’s abortive 
expedition against Vicksburg was repulsed with equally disastrous results, 
Northern morale reached its nadir. Union spirits revived somewhat in April, 
1863, as word arrived of Grant’s brilliant campaign in central Mississippi 
against this Confederate river bastion, and the press reported the appointment 
of “Fighting Joe’ Hooker to command in the East. Hooker’s incredible 
performance at Chancellorsville in May, when with victory at hand he per- 
mitted Jackson’s long flanking march and attack to snatch it from his 
grasp, brings the author’s story of strategy and tactics to a close. 

Nevins does not allow his readers to be wholly distracted by the events 
at the war front. The turbulent political currents on the home front receive 
equal space. Lincoln’s struggle to keep the home fires burning in the loyal 
states, his unrelenting effort to gain support in Congress and in the border 
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states for compensatory emancipation, his successful resistance to the inroads 
of Republican radicalism (the intrigues of which infested the Congress and 
reached even into his own Cabinet), his courageous decision to expand the 
presidential powers in the emergency, and his bold proclamation of freedom 
for the slaves, are all given due weight. 

Lincoln emerges from the pages of this book as the central figure and 
the hero of the tale. Yet, Nevins admits that he had much to learn. “He had 
no taste for administration, not the slightest experience in it, and little 
aptitude; he did not organize even his own office very well.” Nor did he 
makr the best use of the collection of prima donnas that made up his Cabinet. 
Not until the famous Cabinet “crisis” of December, 1862, did Lincoln dis- 
cover that “he had neglected details which, each trifling, amounted in the 
aggregate to something important.” But these were relatively minor faults, 
and on the whole “Lincoln was better equipped than most other leaders to 
understand both the good and bad aspects of the great changes accelerated 
by the war.” ; 

The breadth of The War for the Union is further demonstrated by the 
variety of the topics which the author introduces. It is a novel experience to 
find in a book on the Civil War nearly four pages devoted to the history of 
steamboat development and Mississippi River traffic. Nevertheless, Nevins 
makes a good case for this insertion, cogently observing that Union military 
success on the great river artery can be traced to Yankee skill and ingenuity 
in this respect. He also lucidly summarizes the critical relations with England 
and France, made even more critical by the uncertain prospects of military 
success throughout 1862. In addition, it would be difficult to find anywhere 
a more concise and yet illuminating summary of the efforts of the home 
front to supply the Union armies and navy with the tools of war. In his 
final chapter, the author points to the slowly emerging forces that were to 
change permanently the status of the Negro in American life and contribute 
importantly to the revolutionary aspects of the great sectional contest. 

This reviewer hesitates to pick out errors in a work of such significance 
and excellence. There are not many. It is probably a typographical slip 
to have Jackson capturing Harper’s Ferry on September 13th (p. 219), but 
hardly one which substitutes “wheatfield” for the bloody cornfield at Antietam 
(p. 225). Nevins seems unduly severe on Fitz-John Porter’s behavior at 
Second Manassas (p. 183). Most of the fourteen maps reproduced have little 
value for the reader interested in following the military operations. 

A word concerning the bibliography. It would appear that there remains 
scarcely any primary or secondary source relevant to the subject which Mr. 
Nevins has not consulted. The bibliographical listing alone is worth the 
price of the book. 


Gettysburg College Rosert L. BLoom 


Gifford Pinchot: Forester-Politician. By M. Nelson McGeary. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. 481. $8.50.) 

It is not often that a person who sets out to write a scholarly biography 

of an outstanding man has at hand a first rate autobiography that covers in 
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elaborate detail a portion of the career of that man, Professor McGeary has 
this advantage, or possible disadvantage, for it was not easy for him to pro- 
vide new information or attach new significance to Gifford Pinchot’s activi- 
ties as founder of forestry, creator of the national forest policy and of the 
remarkable esprit de corps that has ever since characterized the officials of 
the National Forest Service. Though McGeary has drawn heavily on Pin- 
chot’s diary and extensive correspondence, his account of Pinchot’s leadership 
before 1908 offers little that is new or significant that is not covered in 
greater detail and with more professional understanding in Breaking New 
Ground. Perhaps the fact of Pinchot’s own superb treatment of the period of 
his life that included his most significant contributions to American develop- 
ment persuaded McGeary to devote less than half of his space to this period. 
It is in his account of the highly charged political controversies between 
Pinchot and Richard Ballinger, Secretary of the Interior, that McGeary 
shows the balanced judgment, the skillful treatment that succeeds in being fair 
to all antagonists, Taft, Ballinger, and Pinchot. This is no mean achievement. 

Pinchot’s career after 1912 is less well known, hence the treatment becomes 
fresher. From forestry, conservation, and government control of waterpower 
sites to assure the prevention of monopoly in the generation and distribution 
of electricity, Pinchot is shown moving toward firmer regulation of the 
utilities, the elimination of their political influence, and the establishment of 
fairer prices for their services. Indeed, as governor he appears to have 
concentrated upon the power question and to have somewhat neglected state 
forestry, as was later charged by H. H. Chapman. 

It was in his second term that Pinchot’s broad humanitarianism, his con- 
cern for the unemployed, for the low wages prevailing in the coal mining 
industry, his efforts to halt the use of local and state police to break strikes, 
as had been so commonly done in the past, stand out in the record of a truly 
great administration. The Governor showed much the same sensitivity to 
depression problems and willingness to shake off an outworn economic 
philosophy that Franklin D. Roosevelt displayed at the same time in New 
York, but he had a less responsive legislature. The most outstanding 
achievement of the second term was the improvement of many thousands of 
miles of rural roads to take the “farmers out of the mud.” As a resident of 
rural Pennsylvania at the time I heard many scoffing remarks about the last- 
ing quality of these “Pinchot roads” but they did contribute greatly to improve 
the position of the farmers in the years of their worst distress. 

Pinchot’s part in calling attention to the dangers of destructive forest 
cutting and wasteful mineral use, of monopoly in power generation and distri- 
bution, and the impetus he gave to the conservation movement, his leadership 
in improving the civil service, in weakening the corrupt power of the spoils- 
men who had so long dominated his party, and the successes of his two ad- 
ministrations all deserve the author’s intensive examination. Professor Mc- 
Geary has done justice to a great Pennsylvanian in a work of high merit. 


Cornell University Pau W. Gates 
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